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Carey’s Princietes of Porrrican Economy. Henry 
c. Carey, esq.. of Philadelphia, has published the se- 
cond part of his work on political economy, which 
treats of the causes which retard increase in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and improvement in the physical 
and moral condition of man. 

We read Mr. Carey’s volume on wages with great 
pleasure. It is marked throughout with the most pro- 
found practical and philosophical knowledge of the 
subject, and embodies a mass of statistical facts most 
yaluable to the statesman and general reader. ‘The 
distinguished reputation which he thus earned was | 
well deserved, and will doubtless be enhanced by _ his 
treatise on the second branch of his subject, on which 
he is admirably qualified to write learnedly and well. 





Consuts. The president has recognized Eugene 
Dutilh as consul of Greece for the port of New York, 
Thomas Toby as consul of Texas tor the port of New 
Orleans, and Maximin Isnard as French consul for the 
port of Boston. 





Deatu or com. Creicnuron. The New York papers 
announce the death of commodore John Orde Creigh- 
ton, late of the U. Siates navy. He died on Saturday 
morning, at the residence of his mother, near Sing 
Sing. 





Execrions. Pennsylvania. The official returns for 
governor are as follows: , 


For Porter (Ad.) _- - - 131,521 
* Ritner (Whig) - - - 121,663 
Porter’s majority - - - 9,853 


It is stated that the legis!ature will stand as follows: 

In the senate—W higs 54, Administration 9. In the 
house of representalives—W higs 53, Administration 47. 
Whig majority on joint ballot 21, 


All of the congressional districts have been heard | 


from, and the representation in the next congress will 
be as follows: 


Dist. Whigs. Administration. 
Ist Lemuel Paynter. 
od John Sergeant, 

““ 2 Geo. W. Toland. 

34 Charles Naylor. 
Francis James, 

4th } Edward Davies, 
John Edwards. 

5th Joseph Fornance. 
6th John Davis. 

Tih David Wageuer. 
8ih Peter Newhard. 
9th George M. Keim. 

10h Win. Simonton. 

Ith James Gerry. 

12th James Cooper. 

13:h Wm. 8. Ramsey. 

lath Wm. W. Potter. 

15h D. Petriken. 

16th R.H. Hammond. 


Tothe house of representatives 33 friends of the ad- 
ministration and 34 whigs have been elected. 


New Jersey. Both houses of the legislature were or- 

anized on ‘Tuesday last. Dr. Lewis Condict, (W.) of 
Morris, being re-elected speaker of the house by 32 
votes; John Cassidy, (Ad.) of Bergen receiving 19. 
The hon. Andrew Parsons, (W.) of Passaick, was also 
re-elected vice president of council, receiving 9 votes, 
and the hon. Richard R. Morris, (Ad.) of Sussex, re- 
ceiving 6; two members being absent. 

The whig members from Cumberland county pre- 
sented their certificates of election, and were duly ad- 
mitted to their seats. The administration candidates 
are also present, and will make an effort to supersede 
them. The organization being complete both houses 
adjourned to meet the next day. 

Gov. Pennington fractured his thigh bone on Sunday 
last, by jumping from his carriage, and, in consequence, 
was unable to preside at the counting of the votes on 
Wednesday morning. The council, however, were 
summoned to his chamber on that day and the returns 
laid before them, when they adjourned until Monday 
next for further conference. The governor’s message 
has been sent to the legislature, but we have not yet 
seen a copy of ic. 

On Friday last gov. Pennington was re-elected go- 
vernor of the state. 


Vermont. Mr. S. S. Phelps, of Middlebury, has been 
elected a senator in congress by the legisiature of the 
state of Vermont, for the term of six years from the 
fourth of March next, in the place’of the hon. Benja- 
min Swift, whose term of service willthen expire. Mr. 
Phelps was chosen by the house of representatives on 
the 16th ballot by the following vote:—Phelps 107; 
Allen 20; Kellogg, (Ad.) 76. In the senate, the vote 
stood for Phelps 14—all others, 12. Mr. P. is now one 
of the assistant justices of the supreme court. 


South Carolina. The only changes in the delegation 
from this state are Messrs. James Rogers, in place of Mr. 
Clowney, who declined a re-election, and Mr. Holmes, 
who defeated Mr. Legare. 


Georgia. The Augusta Chronicle of the 19th con- 
tains the aggregrate official returns of the late election 
| for members of congress from every county in the 
state, as received and counted at the executive depart- 
ment. They are as follows. The aggregate majority 
for the state rights (whig) ticket is 1303. 

State rights (whig.) Union (Ad.) 


Dawson, 33,128 Campbell, 30,989 
Alford, 32,197 Iverson, 30,967 
Habersham, 32,150 Patterson, 30,912 
Colquett, 32,287 Graves, 30,789 
King, 32,090 Hillyer, 30,678 
Nisbet, 31,734 Pooler, 30,768 
Warren, 31,765 Burney, 30,905 
Black, 31,675 Nelson, 30,576 
Cooper, 31,602 McWhorter, 30,529 

Towa. It is now stated that Mr. Chapman, and not 


Mr. Engle, has been elected a delegate in congress 
from Iowa. 





17th S. W. Morris. 
18th Charles Ogle. 
19th A. G. Marchand. 
20th Enos Hook. 
i. Sao Isaac Leet. 
22d Richard Biddle. 
23d Wn. Beatty. 
21th Thomas Henry. 
25th John Galbraith. 
Ohio. The following are correct lists of the mem- 


bers of the present and next congress. ‘The whigs are 
In Ttalic e 
25th congress. 


. ! 26th congress. 
Ast district Alexander Duncan. 
* ‘ 


Alexander Duncan. 


2d 'l'aylor Webster. John B. Weller. 
Es Patrick G. Goode, P. G. Goode. 

‘“ Thomas Corwti. Thomas Corwin. 

oth Thomas L. Hamer. Wm. Doan. 

6th * Calvary Morris Calvary Morris. 

ta *# William K. Bond. Wiliam K Bond. 
8th “ Joseph Ridgway. Joseph Ridgway. 
9h * John Chaney. Wm. Medill. 
10th“ Samson Mason. Samson Mason 
ith * James Alexander, jr. Isaac Parish. 

th “ Alexander Harper. Jonathan Taylor. 
13th “ Daniel P. Leadbetter. D. P. Leadbetter. 
14th “ Wm. H. Hunter. George Sweeney. 
Sth * John W. Allen. John W. Allen. 
16th * Elisha Whittlesey. J. R. Giddings. 
l7th “ Charles D. Coffin. John Hastings. 
18th “ Matthias Sheplor. D. A. Starkweather 
1th “ Daniel Kilgore. Henry Swearingen. 


Official returns from all the counties except two or 


three, give Shannon (Ad.) a majority of 6,493 over 


Vance (W.) 


The senate will stand as follows: elected last year 11 
whigs and 6 friends of the administration; this year 13 


friends of the administration and 6 whigs. 
VOL. V.—Sie. 9. 


| The whigs of New York have nominated Ogden 
Hoffman, Edward Curtis, Moses H. Grinnell, and 
| James Monroe as their candidates for congress. Mr. 
Forrest has declined the nomination on the adminis- 
tration ticket, and Isaac C. Varian has been substituted. 





Banks, cuRRENCY, &c. Resumption in Mississippi. 
The late negotiation by the U.S. bank of five millions 
of the bonds of the Mississippi Union bank, has ena- 
‘bled the state of Mississippi to accomplish, with but 
little comparative difficulty, the important measure of 
returning to specie payments. The Union bank, it 
| will be seen, has proposed a convention of the banks 
| in the south west, for the purpose of effecting a gene- 
ral resumption of specie payments on the Ist of Janu- 
ary next, simultaneously with those of New Orleans: 

Jackson, September 26, 1838. 
To the editor of the Mississippian: 

Sir: Please publish the dllowin resolutions, passed 
at a meeting of the directors held this day, viz. 

Resolved, 'That the resolutions of the banks of New 
Orleans, fixing the first Monday in January next for 
the resumption of specie payments, meets the cordial 
approbation of this board. 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Union bank having 
negociated its bonds for five millions in gold and sil- 
ver, is prepared to commence and continue its opera- 
tions as a specie-paying bank. 

Resolved, That this bank experiencing the inconve- 
nience of issuing its notes payable on demand, whilst 
the banks of this and the surrounding states are not 
redeeming their notes in specie, invites the co-opera- 
tion of the other banks of this state in fixing as early a 
day as practicable for the general resumption of specie 
payments. 

Resolved, That the post-notes of this bank will be re- 
ceived at this counter for all dues to the bank in the 


emt 


Resolved, That the post-notes of this bank will be 
received in all exchange operations at the same rates 
as if payable on demand. 
Resolved, That the president of this bank open a 
correspondence with the banks of the states of Alaba- 
ma, Tennessee and Arkansas, as well as the banks of 
this state, for the purpose of meeting in convention on 
the Ist Monday of December next, at the city of 
Vicksburgh, that harrgpny and concert of action may 
be secured in bringing about a general resumption of 
specie payments simultaneously with the banks of the 
city of New Orleans. 
Ordered, That the above resolutions be published in 
the papers printed at the city of Jackson. 
Extracted from the minutes. 

Ww, P. Grayson, Cashier. 


The Charleston Mercury of the 9th states that on the 
8th instant, the first day of the opening of the subscrip 
tion books of the Southwestern Rail Road Bank, 9,500 
shares were subscribed. The shares are $100 each. 
The books are to remain open for 30 days. The Mer- 
cury adds that the city council and other corporations 
in Charleston, and several individuals of large property 
had come forward promptly and set the good example, 
by subscribing for the whole amount of the shares to 
which they were entitled, so that the prospects are 
cheering. It is added “that arrangements have been 
made for bringing home immediately in specie, so much 
of the loan lately effected by petioral Heinilion, as may 
be necessary to put the Rail Road Bank in operation 
without embarrassment to the other monied institu- 
tions. Accounts from all quarters represent the people 
as prepared to make up the amount of the capital of the 
bank, and anxious for its immediate establishment. 
The success of the bank may now be considered as 
certain, and it will go very far to ensure the success of 
the road.” 
Treasury Nores. 
Treasury Department, 
October 20, 1838. 

Notice is hereby given, that all the outstanding trea- 
sury notes which bear date on or before the 21st day 
of May, 1833—being those issued in pursuance of the 
act of congress of the 12th of October, 1837—will now 
be paid, on presentation at the treasury, in advance of 
the period on which they fall due. 

Each parcel of notes offered for payment should be 
accompanied with a schedule showing the dates and 
sums of the several notes, and the rates of interest 
the:eon. 

Holders will be accommodated with drafts payable 
at or near their places of residence, whenever practi- 
cable. 

Levi Woopsvury, 
Svc’y Treasury. 

Texas toan- The New Orleans Advertiser says: 
“ Recent accounts from the gentlemen charged with 
the negotiation of the Texas bonds are quite despond- 
ing, and it is now generally believed they must cross 
the Atlantic and solicit pecuniary aid from England.”’ 





Cotton. The following article is from the N. York 
Express: 

We have beex at considerable pains to make up the 
following table. That part of it which relates to the 
whole crop is taken from the New York Price Current, 
of the accuracy of which we have no question. We 
have ascertained the average price for the last fourteen 
years, and then made up the aggregate. We have cal- 
culated the weight of each bale at four hundred pounds. 
The whole estimate is made up probably with as much 
precision as is possible as follows: 

Growth of cotton for the last fourteen years, with the price 
in each year, and the total amount of the crop. 


1824-5 560,000 bales at 21 cents, $47,040,000 
1825-6 710000 “* i) 31,240,000 
1826-7 987,000 “ a 33,732,000 
1827-8 712,000 * Pit 28,480,000 
1828-9 857.744 “ 10 * 34,309,760 
1829-30 976,845 “ 10 “ 39,073,800 
1830-1 1,038,848 ‘“ eT... 37,393,628 
1831-2 987,477 “ | Bh, 43 448,988 
1832-3 1,070,438 “ | 47,099,272 
1833-4 1,205,394 “ = 62,680,488 
1834-5 1.254328 “ 17 “ 85,294,304 
1835-6 1,360,725 “ 19 “ 103,415,100 
1836-7 1,422,930 “ ae oe 62,608,920 
1837-8 1,801,497 “ | es, 79,265,868 


It appears that the growth of cotton is steadily in- 
creasing. In almost every town we have alarming ac- 
counts of the failure, or partial failure, of the crop.— 
Notwithstanding all these statements, it will be seen 
that in every town, with. the exception of one or two, 
there has been.a steady and gradual increase, hig 
ought to convince us that very little reliance can be 

laced on the alarming rumors that are put in circu- 
ation. ‘The fact is, that there is always more planted 
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each year does not, therefore, depend so much on the 
weather, so much as it does on the number of hands 
employed. So long as there is an increase of laborers 
engaged, we may reasonably expect an increase of 
quantity. | 

The value of the cotton crop in amount will surprise 
all. It appears that the greatest value was in 1835-6.— 
It then reached 103,415,100 bales. The price, how- 
ever, then ranged at 19 cts. We doubt very much 
whether there is any une staple of any nation on the 
globe which is exported which will reach this extra- 
ordinary sum—a sum amounting to almost the national 
debt of this country after the late war. This extraor- 
dinary crop is the product of seven or eight states, and 
is such as must give these states a great advantage.— 
Notwithstanding the great increase, it will be seen that 
the consumption in this country is constantly diminish- 
ing. 
Quantity consumed by and in the hands of manufacturers. 

1337-8 - - og 246,063 bales. 
1836-7 - - - + 222,540 do. 


1835-6 - - + = 239,733 do. 
1834-5 - - + ~- 216,888 do. 
eae le 
|S rei 
1831-2 - - «+ «+ 173,800 do. 


1830-1 - - - - 182,142 do. 
1829-30 - - - - 126512 do. 
1828-9 - - - - 118,853 do. 
1827-8 - - ~- — + 190593 do. 
1826-7 - - - - 103,484 do. 

If there has been this decrease, when the tariff is 
continued, we may expect a still further diminution af- 
ter 1840, when the duty will be reduced to its lowest 
point. 

Tue American AtmaAnac AND Reposrrory or Uss- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, FOR THE YEAR 1839. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

p. 324. ‘The Boston Morning Post says: ,‘*We should 

e glad to present our readers with several valuable 
statistical extracts from the. work, but our columns will 
only allow us to give at this time the following upon the 
book-trade in the United States: 

“The number of new works which appeared in the 
United States, in 1834 and 1835, amounted to 1,013, 
forming 1,300 volumes, and the cost of which may be 
estimated at $1,220,000. In 1836, the number was 
considerably increased, and the cost of the books pub- 
lished in that year cannot be computed at less than 
$1,500,000. oston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Harttord, furnished 19-20:hs of the total amount. 

Another statement for the vears 1833, 1834, and 
1835, is as follows: Originals 1,030, reprints 854; total, | 
1,884; number of volumes printed (1,000 for each edi- | 
tion) 1,884,000. 





In most cases the editions of one and the same work 
are larger and more frequent in the United States than | 
In any other country. any reprinted English works | 
have here passed through three or four editions, while | 
the publishers of the original in England have but one. 
In one instance, the sale of a book in America amount- 
ed to 100,000 copies, whereas in England only four 
editions, of 1,000 copies each, were dispused of. 

The amount of literary productions in America has 
more than doubled during the last ten years. The sale 
of five bookselling establishments amounted in 1836 to 
$1,350,000. A single publisher paid, in the five years 
ye 1834, $1,350,600 for copy-nghts, out of which 

30,000 were tor two works only. Carey, Lea, and 
Blanchard paid last year $30,000 to American writers; 
and Harper and Brothers have paid about the same 
sum for several years past. 

The following statement will show the relative pro- 


— of native and imported literary productions in 
834: 


Education, 73 9 
Divinity, 37 18 
Novels and tales, 19 95 
History and biography, 19 17 
Jurisprudence, 20 3 
Poetry, 8 3 
Travels, 8 10 
Fine arts, 8 0 
Miscellaneous works, 59 43 


Thus it appears in American literature the scientific 
and practically useful predominate, and the works of 
the imagination are chiefly derived from foreign sources. 
The school books are almost all written or compiled in 
the United States; and some idea of the extensive busi- 
ness done in them may be formed from the circum- 
stance, that, of some of the most popular compilations 
in geography from 100,000 to 300,000 copies have been 
sold in ten years; so that, in many instances, works of 
this kind produce a permanent income, as well to the 
author as the publisher. During the last five years, the 
number of American original works in proportion to 
reprints, has nearlv doubled.” 





Freres To sERVANTS. The vile and abominable prac- 
tice, SO much in vogue in Europe, of bribing servants 
to attend to travellers—and which seems to be gaining 

round in this country—is rebuked by a writer in the 
ew York Gazette as follows: 

“‘Doceurs to servants. This infamous system is Car- 
ried to such an extent in England as not only to be a 
serious tax upon strangers, but operates as a check and 
discouragement to travellers. 

In some houses in this city, a few landlords have at- 
tempted to introduce this vile system. It ought to be to- 
tally discountenanced—there is no cause for it here.— 





In England and Europe generally, servants are badly 


paid. Itis quite the reverse here—ihey need no vails— 
they are amply paid for all they do. ‘That class of ser- 


vants who are constantly watching the departure of 


strangers, to extort pay for services not rendered, ought 
to be immediaiely discharged, and the reason given.— 
If the hotels alluded to do not cause the practice to be 
Jiscontinued, we shall put them in a book we are now 
compiling for the use of the summer traveller, that the 
hotels who encourage “‘begging servants” may be 
avoided. 

XFOn a recent visit to New York, the perquisites 
demanded by servants at the hotel where we put up, 
were nearly equal to the host’s bill for henna 
[Ed. Reg. 

POISONING BY PARSNIP LEAVES. We find it stated in 
the last number of the American Medical Examiner, 
that two females entered the Blockley hospital, near 
Philadelphia, who, according to their account, had their 
arms poisoned by the garden parsnip. It was at first 
supposed that they must have been poisoned by some 
noxious weed growing among the parsnips; but, on 
examination, Dr. Vedder, the resident surgeon, was 
satisfied that the parsnip was the poisonous agent. 

One of the women has been for several years work- 
ing in a garden on the banks of the Schuylkill. The 

round 1s rather low, and is sometimes overflowed. 

n the 7th of August, she was engaged pulling weeds 
in a bed of parsnips. ‘The day previous there had been 
a heavy shower, the first that had occurfed for several 
weeks. On the evening of the 7ih, her arms became 
painful and red, with an itching and burning sensation. 

The next day they were covered with numerous 
small vescicles about the size of a pin’s head, contain- 
ing a clear fluid—the burning sensation increasing. 
The vescicles coalesced, becoming as large as half an 
egg, about a dozen on each forearm, discharging a yel- 
low serum. The arms began to swell on the 9th. Sleep 
and appetite were lost from the first. No vomiting nor 
purging. She has great thirst, drinking, she thinks, a 
gallon of water daily. Her eyes become painful and 
weeping, on the 8th cephalalgia at times. She remain- 
ed in the hospital fourteen days, and was discharged 
cured. 

‘I‘ne other case was in all respects the same, with the 
exception that this latter was discharged cured four 
days previous to the other. This can only be attribu- 
ted. to original difference of cases, not to the treatment, 
Four kinds of treatment were adopted, but one ap- 
peared to answer as well as the other. 

THE LICENSE LAW OF Ruope Istanp. The state vs. 
Abner Pechhum. John J. Stimson, of New York, im- 

orted from France, upon the order of Stimson & 

odges, of Providence, a quantity of Champaign wine, 
in baskets, which was legally entered at New York, 
and the duties secured and paid there according to 
law. One unbroken basket of it of 12 bottles, each 
containing one quart, was sold at Providence to the de- 
fendant, a wholesale grocer in Providence, who sold 
the same, (20th Sept., 1833,) in the same form and 
eo as put up in Fiance, to Richard Smith, inn- 

eeper, in Providence, for the useof hisinn. Peckham 
had no license from the aldermen of Providence, as re- 

uired by the Rhode Island law of January, 18338.— 
The freemen of Providence, by virtue of a subsequent 
act, (June, 1838,) voted to instruct the aldermen not to 
grant licenses for selling rum, wine and strong liquors 
for the current year. 

Upon these facts, found by a special verdict on an 
indictment against Peckham, the defendant moved for 
his discharge, upon the ground that the law was un 
constitutional and void. 

Durtee, chief justice, and Haile and Staples, justices. 
For the state, the cause was argued by Geo. Rivers, 
esq., and attorney general Greene—for the defendant, 
Messrs. Knowles, Ames aud Atwell. Their arguments 
are published in the Providence journals. The Rhode 
Island law is against sale without license in quantities 
of less than ten gallons. The court decided the law 
was constitutional and of binding force. - Itis said that 
the cause has been so conducted as to enable the de- 
fendant to carry it with facility before the supreme 
court of the United States at Washington, and that he 
intends so to do. [Boston Gaz. 


Cost or Mr. Macautay’s Inpian Cope. However 
problematical the success of the attempt to frame a code 
of laws for India, the expense is quite certain, and also 
certain to be enormous. We shall attempt to estimate 
it. The legislative councillor, or president of the law 
commission, besides £1,200 for passage-money, has 
£10,000 a year. Each ot four members £5,000; and 
there is a secretary with £3,000, which, in bare sala. 
ries, is £33,000 per annum. Then come house-rent, 
office-rent, clerks, stationary, and printing, which, to 
be within bounds, we shall only estimate at £7,000. 
Here, then, is a net annual expenditure of £40,000. 
Let the expense be first tested by “the penal code.” 
The proposition of the mere project—for it is not yet 
law, and most likely never will be—took, as is stated 
by the commissioners themselves, two years and two 
months. The project of the penal code, then, cost up- 
wards of £86,000; every one of its twenty-six chapters 
cost upwards of £3,300; every octavo page of it near 
£1,300; every clause of it £177; every line of it, on an 
average, £26; every word in it a couple of guineas. 
Draco’s code was said to be written in letters of blood; 
without the least reference to the merits or demerits of 
Mr. Macaulay’s, it may be said to have been written 
in letters of gold. [ Spectator. 





. —$— 
From Smyrna. The birth-day of the sultan w 
celebrated at Smyrna on the 24th of Ancust, with a 
pomp unknown up to that time. The presence f 
the Turkish fleet, and of the three pashas, imparted ¢ 
it an additional degree of importance. Nothino in Ae 
annals of Smyrna had hitherto been comparable to ¥y 
On the preceding night, the city and the shipping jy 
the port were illuminated. The fleet and the ag 
vessels in the harbor, at day-break, appeared decorct. 
ed with flags. ‘The usual salutes and other demon. 
strations of iy followed. ‘Their excellencies the Cap; 
tain Pasha, Redschid Pasha, accompanied by Dede 
Aga, (governor of Smyrna,) proceeded, at noon, to the 
grand mosque with much pomp and ceremony, when 

prayers were offered up to the health of the sultan. 

_ The new crop of figs had not yet reached the pyb. 
lic market at Smyrna. Some trifling. parcels had 
however, been sold, and, owing to the wish of the 
English merchants to purchase and ship at the earliest 
possible time, at high prices, it was predicted that they 
would be exceedingly dear throughout the season. — 
The vintage promised to be abundant, and of the 
finest quality. [Boston Gazette, 


Mount Avpurn. One of the best descriptions of 
Mount Auburn, near Boston, is that recently published 
in the Boston Courier; it is from the pen of the respected 
editor, J. T. Buckingham. We cannot copy the whole 
—and yet cannot deny ourself the pleasure of copying 
the closing paragraph: . 

“Reader! Forgive the intrusiveness of private affec. 
tion, that lingers for a moment longer around one spot 
opposite to the obelisk last mentioned, on which js 4 
small white marble cenotaph—denoting that the re. 
mains of him, whose name it bears, are not there— 
“The sea his body, heaven his spirit holds.” So says the 
inscription, and to that sentiment, daily and nightly 
— the parent’s heart— . 

n beds of green sea flower his limbs have been laid, 

Around his white bones the red coral shall grow; 

Of his fair auburn locks threads of amber be made, 

And every part suit to its mansion below. 

Days, aidathe, vears, and ages shall circle away, 

And still the vast waters above him shall roll; 

Each loses his pattern for ever and aye— 

O beloved one,—lost one,—peace to thy soul. 

But, reader! It is not to make parade of personal sor- 
row that your attention is demanded. It is that you 
may bear witness to the kindness of a class of men, 
than which a worthier exists noton the earth. “Boston 
mechanics erected this cenotaph here’—Boston me- 
chanics! Around that simple expression is entwined 
the idea of all that is upright in motive, honorable in 
action, generous in feeling, faithful in friendship, pure 
as immortal truth, in the genuine sympathies of nature. 
Long may it be, befure the votive marble shall record 
the end of your virtuous labors. And when the hour 
of departure shall arrive, may he, whose name ye have 
here made sacred in memorv, be the first to welcome 
<n among the spirits of the just made per- 

ect.’ 

The allusion is to Edwin Buckingham, a son of the 
writer who died on his passage to Boston from Greece 
one of the most promising youths of Boston, that city 
of promise; one on whom the father might be excused 
for building high hopes—for his fondest expeciations 
reached short of the expectation and hopes of less in- 
terested friends. 

The touching allusion to the Boston mechanics was 
well deserved, by the respectful attention paid by them 
to the memory of the deceased. They purchiased a 
burying lot, and erected on it a cenotaph to the memo- 
ry of him whose body rested in the far off-decp. 

[U. S. Gazette. 





DISTRESSING STEAMBOAT DISASTER. ‘The London cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer has sent a letter 
by the Royal William, detailing the following particu- 
lars of a most appalling steamboat disaster: 

“The Forfarshire steamer, 100 horse power, from 
Hull to Dundee, was dashed to pieces on Wednesday 
last on a rock, when, melancholly to relate, 43 persons 
found a watery grave. About 4 o’clock on Thursday, 
blowing hard from the N. E. and showering rain and 
sleet, the boiler gave way, which was the cause of the 
sad catastrophe. ‘The captain was observed with his 
wife in his arms, clinging to the wreck, when a sea 
came and swept them off. Among those who perish- 
ed were a gentleman and his family belonging to Dun- 
dee, who were returning from St. Petersburg after 
residence there of fourteen years. There were 22 cabin 
passengers, 9 steerage. (including 4 children) and 22 of 
a crew, making in all 53 persons, out of which number 
only ten were saved to tell the tale. The captain, John 
Homble, was considered an excellent man, and was 
much esteemed, while the conduct of the mate is the 
subject of severe comment. When the danger first 
appeared, he, followed by four of the crew, took to the 
boat, and shortly after it had put off, the vessel struck 
and parted in two, the stern drifting southward, and the 
fore part remaining on the rock.” 

I send you the following instance of female intre- 
pidity, in connexion with the above mournful catas- 
trophe. 

William Darling, the keeper of the outer light house 
on the Longstone Rocks, observed the wreck about 
five o’cluck in the moming—that is, about two hours 
after the vessel had struck. From the thickness of the 
weather he could not discover whether there there were 
any men uponit. Between seven and eight, A. M. he 
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at last erceived some men, and asked _ his daughter 
Grace Horsley Darling, to accompany him in a coble 
boat, with a view to assist and save the unfortunate 

ople. She at once consented. It may be remem- 
sed, that Darling was quite certain that he would not 
be able to get back to the light house without the help 
of some of the men he saw on the rock, and his calcu- 
lation of returning was founded on that assumption. 
He and his daughter, anticipating such help, left Mrs. 
Darling to attend to the liglt house, and rowed their 
jittle boat round by the southern sides of the three in- 
tervening rocks, to the spot where they saw the ship- 
wrecked persons. ‘T'his was about a mile upwards, 
and the sea was all broken water. When the men on 
the rock saw a young slender woman pulling the boat 
to their rescue, their joy was almost frantic. 

Darling and his daughter succeeded in getting the 
poat to a spot where they could get a landing, and took 
Mrs. Dawson and four of the men, and brought them 
to the light house. Here Darling left his dauzhter, 
Mrs. Dawson, and two of the men, and took two of 
the men back to the rock, and brought the remaining 
four persons. ‘The danger was mostimminent, but the 
experiment was successful. This is one of the nobiest 
instances recorded of female heroism, and the writer 
who saw this young woman was struck with the singu- 
lar modesty of this courageous female. It is to be hoped 
that this act of self devotion will be duly rewarded. A 
boat put off from North Sunderland the same morning, 
but Darling had already effected the deliverance of the 
unfortunate people. 


INTERESTING FROM THE CHEROKEE 
COUNTRY. 
From the National Whig of the 15th instant. 

The removal of the Indians, by land, which was un- 
dertaken in September, but given over in consequence 
of the drought, has now commenced, and will be pro- 
secuted with great energy and despa‘ch until completed. 
Governor Cannon has just received, through a letter 
from major general Scott, intelligence of the marching 
of four detachments for the west, three of which, and 
four others yet to start, will pass through Nashville. 
The interest which will, of course, be created, particu- 
larly on and near the line of march, by the passage of 
so large a body of Indians through the country, in- 
duces us to lose no time in laying the general’s letter be- 
fore the public, together with a copy of the judicious 
and humane circular to the emigrating agents. 

Head quarters, Eastern Division, 
Cherokee Agency, Oct. 8, 1833. 

Sir: The long drought, which has not terminated in 
this quarter until within a week, prevented the emigra- | 
tion uf the Cherokees from being renewed at the be- | 
ginning of last month, as I had intended. The move- | 
ment, however, has recommenced since the fall of rain, | 
and will now be continued without interruption. One 
detachment is four days in march, from For: Payne, | 
De Kalb county, Alabama, which will cross the Mis- | 
sissippi at the lron banks; one has probably passed the | 








has not yet been thought necessary to appoint a guard 
to accompany any detachment of emigrants, and Iam 
now anxiously waiting to learn whether the first, second 
and third detachmenis conduct themselves as well on 
the road as I have hoped and expected. — 

A copy of this circular will be sent or given to the 
conductor of every detachment of emigrants for the in- 
formation and government ot all concerned. hee 

Wishing you and your people comfort and expedition 
on the road, with all prosperity in your new county, | 


remain truly the friend of the Cherokees. 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
To Mr.—— 


, conductor of a detachment of Cherokee 
emigrants, 


VERY LATE FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Hibernia, at New York, brings 
Liverpool papers to the 28th and London to the 
27th September, both inclusive. The Journal of 
Commerce, Courer, and Gazette, furnish the fol- 
lowing items : 

The chief topic of interest in matters of trade 
relates to the grain market, concerning which 
pretty full accounts will be found below. ‘The 
weather had continued fine for harvesting, and the 
crop would be secured in excellent condition; yet, 
notwithstanding this, prices had advanced, and 
speculators were shaping their calculations for a 
further rise. The duties ou grain had advanced to 
2s. and 8d. per quarter, and were very soon ex- 
pected to be up to 10s. 8d. and 6s. 5d. per bbl. on 
flour. Great complaint was making against the 
corn laws. The accounts from Dantzig aud some 
other parts of Europe are less favorable to large 
supplies from thence than had been anticipated. 

Cotton remained about as before. A considera- 
ble movement had taken place in tobacco. 

France and Mexico.—It is affirmed that an order 
bas been issued from Friunce, to the effect that, in 
the event of a war between France and Mexico, 
all vessels sailing under Mexican letters of marque 
will be treated as pirates, unless their crews are 
composed of at least two-thirds Mexicans. 

‘The Liverpool Chronicle of 18th September says 
that a regular steam navigation by means of four 
vessels of 1,800 tons burthen each, is about to be 
established between Havre and New-York. 

The new steam-ship Liverpool, which is now 








fitting out in the Trafaigar dock, is advertised to 


sail, on her first voyage to New York, on Saturday, 
the 20th of October. She is a splendid vessel, and 
is expected to stearn and sail fast. 
From Messrs. James Scott and Son’s Circular. 
Liverpool corn market, Tuesday, Sept. 25.— 
With the exception of heavy rain in the nights of 
Wednesday and ‘Vhursday last, the whole of the 


may become a subject of serious discussion in the 
next session of parliament; for all other grain in 
bond there has been but very little demand. 

At this day’s market, the advance above-men- 
tioned was fully demanded, and, in consequence of 
the improvement in Mark lane yesterday, a small 
further increase in the value of fine fresh foreign 
wheat was obtained, and sales to a pretty fair ex- 
tent effected; for all other articles in the trade, 
there was a limited demand at fully our quotations, 
which were in some instances a little exceeded.— 
We have had a good deal of rain since Saturday, 
and the weather appears unsettled. 

London, Wednesday evening, Sept. 26. Money 
is rather more plentiful than it has been, and the 
rates of discount are lower, being 2? to 3 per cent. 
on bankers’ biils. The English funds continue 
very steady, at high prices, and seem unaffected by 
the now more clearly demonstrated scarcity of 
wheat, and its necessary results in the employment 
of immense capital in the purchase of foreign 
wheat. To-day, consols have been 94 money, and 
945 account. The grain trade continues very firm, 
and necessarily, under present circumstances, oc- 
cupies much attention. The duty on foreign wheat 
to-morrow morning is expected to be Is. 8d. per 











quarter. This matter, however, does not create 
much interest. Prices of British wheat are confi- 
dently expected to be higher. 

From the Liverpool Chronicle, Sept. 28. 

The harvest. ‘The splendid weather of the last 
fortnight has saved the harvestin the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Frosty nights and drying winds 
have done even more than the sunshine to ripen the 
corn; and we may now say that throughout York- 
shire, even in the more elevated parts, with very 
few exceptions, every species of corn is fully ripe, 
and the farmers are busily engaged in cutting it 
and clearing it away. <A great quantity of corn 
has been led during the present week, but still by 
far the largest proportion isin the field—most of it, 
however, cut and in shocks, and beautifying the 
face of the country. Another week, with proper 
exertion on the part of the husbandman, will house 
the precious fruits of the earth, or at least a very 
large proportion of them. The crops of oats and 
barley are, we believe, rather over than under an 
average, and they will be reapedin good condition. 
The wheat, though in many places abundant, and 
perhaps in most uninjured, bas yet suffered enough 
to reduce the crop below anaverage. Of this, from 
all the accounts, we cannot have any doubt. 

London, Sept. 26, (evening.) The price of wheat 
has again advanced in Mark lane, and there is a 
brisk demand for the article in bond. The capi- 


‘ . | ° . . . . “10° . 
Cumberland mountains; another, on the same road,| past week has been favorable for the operations of| talists appear willing to take almost any quantity 


Walden’s Ridge, and a fourth is ‘ullowing. 
latter, and about four more detachments will proceed | 
via Nashville, Golconda, Cape Girardeau and the ridge | 
road of Missouri. 

No military guard will accompany either of the de- 
tachments, as it is not doubted that the emigrants will 
so conduct themselves as to win the esteem of our citi- 
zens on the routes; and it gives me great pleasure to be 
able to say that, in all my transactions with their chiefs 
and head men, I have not had cause tu suspect a single 
case of bad faith. I shall, however, to some extent, 
cause the deportment of the parties to be watched, in | 
order, if found necessary, to apply any corrective that | 
may be in my power. 

I enclose a copy of the circular which I have address- 
ed to the conductors of the detachments. 

I have the honor to remain, with high respect, your 
excellency’s most ob’t servant. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 
His excellency, N. Cannon, gov. of Tenn. 
CIRCULAR. 
Head-quarters, eastern division, 
Cherokee agency, Oct. 4, 

Sir: Writing in reply to a suggestion made to me by | 
the war department, that it might be necessary to send 
a guard of soldiers with each detachment of Cherokee 
emigrants, moving by land, I said to the honorable secre- 
tary, Aug. 3, as follows: 

“Those agents (the Cherokees delegation) do not 
deem a inilitary escort necessary for the protection of 
the emigrants on the route, nor do I. We are equally 
of the Opinion that sympathy and kind offices will be 
very generally shown to the emigrants by the citizens, 
throughout the movement, and the Indians are desir- 
ous to exhibit in return, the orderly habits which their 
acquired civilization has conferred. The parties, of 
about one thousand each, will march without (or with 
but few) arms, under Indian conductors and sub-offi- 
cers—all men of intelligence and discretion, who are 
ready to promise to repress and to punish all disorders 
among their own people; and if they {commit outrages 
on the citizens on their property, instantly to deliver the 
offenders over to the nearest civil officers of the states. 
I have full confidence in their promises and capacity 
to do all that they are ready to undertake” 

Since the 3d of August nothing has occcured to 
change the good opinion then entertained of the Chero- 

ee people, and it is sincereiy hoped that their conduct 





on the road will fully sustain that opinion. Hence it 


been secured in good condition—notwithstanding 

which, and the release of bonded wheat and flour 

for home use, fully to the extent stated in our two | 
last circulars, the demand has continued very steady 

here, and in all our surrounding corn markets, and 

sales to a large extent have been made to our own 

millers and dealers, and to those in distant markets, 

of fine British and foreign wheat (chiefly of the 

latter,) at fully last quotations, which in some 

instances have been exceeded. by 2d. to 3d. per 
70 lbs.—the finest white foreign wheats have reach- 
ed 10s. 9d., red 19s., and a small parcel of new 
English white froin Suffolk, (crop 1888) of very 
fine quality, and in very good condition 11s. per 
70 lb. For flour, also, there has been a better sale 
at an advance of Is. to 2s. per barrel, and per sack, 
and for good sweet old oatmeal at Is. per 240 lbs. 
higher. An advance of Is. to 2s. per quarter oc- 
curred on wheat in the Yorkshire and London 
markets of the past week, and at Manchester on 
Saturday there was 
flour, and oatmeal from this port. 

The imports of grain from Ireland and coastways 
continue to be very trivial, and very little of the 
new crop has as yet appeared. The wheat coast- 
ways is chiefly foreign, and a good deal more will 
thus come to this port, having put into the port, on 
the east coast, to save duty, and but for the oppor- 
tune and fortunate supply by the release of bonced 
wheat and flour, this district would have experi- 
enced very serious distress, our stocks of old free 
wheat being almost exhausted. 

The duty on barley, Indian corn, and buckwheat, 
from foreign ports is this week increased Is. 6d. 
per quarter; on peas it-is decreased Is. 6d. per 
quarter; and on wheat and flour it 1s now again 
increasing. On Friday last the duty on wheat be- 
came 2s. 8d. per quarter, and on flour ls 7d per 
barrel, and on Friday next there is every proba- 
bility of its being increased two steps, passing over 
6s. Sd. and becoming 10s. 8d. per quarter and 6s. 
5d. per barrel, and of rapidly further increasing, so 
that a great deal of wheat and flour now on the 
passage will form a renewed stock in hand, and 











The three | barvest, and a considerable quantity of grain lias! which may be brought to market, not for immedi- 


ate sale, but to be reserved for a few months on the 
calculation that the stocks will be exhausted early 
in the spring, and that the prices of all descriptions 
of grain will then become unusually high. 

Some parties estimate the deficiency of the pre- 
sent harvest at 25 per cent. below an average crop; 
but this is probably an exaggeration, though allow- 
ing, as others do, that the deficiency is 10 per ct., 
or about 1,500,000 quarters of wheat, there will 
still be the greatest difficulty in carrying the popu- 
lation through to the time of the harvest of the 
following year. Sweh are the views now prevail- 
ing in the trade, and we give them publication in 
order to show that tn the best-informed quarters 
there is no doubt that the food of the population 
will remain at the present prices for a very long 
time; and if it be admitted that the prices are too 
high, then that government may be induced to en- 
ter into the policy of abolishing or remodelling 


_the corn laws without the delay of another parlia- 


a fair demand for grain, | 








mentary year, 

The corn laws and the corn trade. On the decla- 
ration of averages on Thursday week, when wheat 
was admitted at the duty of 1s. per quarter, nearly 
a million quarters of foreign wheat were immedi- 
ately taken out of bond; but this is only equal to 
about one-twelfth part of the annual consumption 
of wheat in the United Kingdom—the total annual 
consumption of this kind of grain being estimated 
by Mr. M’Culloeh at 12,000,000 quarters. 

Great efforts have been made by the corn dealers 
to purehase wheat in the Baltic, Mediterranean, 
and the Black sea, and even in the United States; 
and the very moderate quantity obtained proves that 
the stocks of corn are low in most countries. This 
fact, together with the deficient produce in Eng- 
land, being clearly ascertained, the opening of the 
ports has not caused any further reduction in the 
price of corn; but, on the contrary, the price rose 
on Monday at Mark lane, and we have no doubt 
that the rise was fully justifled by the stocks of 
corn at home and abroad. The average price of 
wheat for the last six weeks was declared on 
Thursday to be 72s. 2d. and the duty therefore 
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rises to 2s. 8d. per quarter. The average for the 
last week was as low as 64s. 2d. As it is now se- 
ven years since any foreign corn was admitted into 
this country, except afew parcels, the tarmers of 
the corn-growing countries have of course ceased 
to expect our custom; they therefore grow no corn 
for us, and when an unfavorable harvest takes place 
in those countries as well as in this, all our gold 
fails to attract the quantity that is desirable. 

The necessary etfect is, a high price of food in 
England; aud to this we must make up our minds 
for the next twelve mouths at the least. But for 
the merciful interposition of Providence in clearing 
our skies just at the crisis when the harvest seein- 
ed most likely to be ruined, the consequences must 
have been dreadful. <A scarcity, if not a dearth or 
famine, must have been experienced; and then the 
dire etfects of restrictive corn laws would have been 
felt in every habitation, and the very tranquility of 
the land would Have been in danger. Our escape 
has been so narrow, that the people ought every 
where to exert themselves for a repeal of the odious 
bread tax. [ Leeds Mercury. 

Liverpool, Sept. 27. Considerable activity in the 
tobacco market has prevailed throughout the week, 
chiefly on speculation; and up to this morning not 
less than 400 bhds. have exchanged hands, at the 
advance of 4d to }d per lb. 

The iron trade. In consequence of the great 
quantity of orders received froin the United States 
by the leading houses in the trade, iron has advanc- 
ed 10s. per ton; and [from the prospect which is held 
out, that the present heavy demand for iron rails 
will be iintnediately succeeded by others of similar 
magnitude, it is now confidently calculated upon 
that an additional 10s. will be maintained at the 
next quarterly meeting of the iron masters in the 
Statfordshire and Shropshire districts. 

[ Birmingham Advertiser. 

Alexandria, Sept. 1. The Nile having risen but 
slowly, and the inundations this year having been 
far froin satisfactory, the crops are in general ex- 
pected to prove short, and prices of wheat have ra- 
pidly advanced in the interior. Our stock here 
consists nearly altogether of wheat from the Black 
sea which has not yet followed the impulse given 
from the interior consuming markets; we quote 
here 12 plast to 14 plast. From Constantinople we 
have received during the last few days soime car- 

oes of wheat, but they have all been warehoused 
in expectation of an advance in prices in the latter 
part of the year, when the yield of the crops with 
more certainty may be estimated. 

London, Sept. 27. The tollowing is an extract 
from a letter dated Dantzig, 17th Sept. instant, from 
a first rate house in that city, in direct communica- 
tion with Poland in all her provinces. The letter 
was received here on the 24th. 

“Since our Jast reports nothing has been done 
here in wheat, except a parcel ordinary stulf, hardly 
better than screenings (30 lasts) has changed hands 
at 35s. The weather remains remarkabiy fine.— 
From the reports we have received froin Poland, it 
appears harvesters have not been lazy in carrying 
wheat crops during favorable weather. ‘Their work 
appears to be finished at Cracow, in Sundmir, and 
in Lublin, and upon the left bank of the Buy river. 
The wheat has been completely dried by the sunny | 
weather, and is housed in excellent condition. It 
is estimated to yield less than one-fourth of an ave- 
rage crop in Cracow and Sundwir, and half an 
average in Lublin and Volhynia. The fine weather 
has, however, not had every where the effect to re- 
pairold injury. The crop of rye is satisfactory in | 
quantity, but deficient in quality, it being uncom- 
monly light. On the right bank of the Bug river, 
(Russian side) both rye and wheat are reported to be | 
short in quantity. Some ships which came in 
chartered remain without employment. No grain 
freight can be got for them. They have been 
obliged to cut ports into these new Vessels in order 
to make a poor freight by taking in timber at 23s. 
per load.” 

Our readers will be able to estimate from the 
above extract what prospect there is of any supply 
being derived during the next year from the great 

ranaryof Europe. The fact is that all the stocks 
in the Baltic ports are swept out. Our corn laws 
have produced their effect; for it is an undoubted 
fact that the breadth of wheat is diminished to a 
great extent on the continent, our custom being so 
very uncertain that people are ruined in waiting for 
it. Our land owners have now brought things to the 
pass, if we are independent of foreign countries 
with respect to food, they are equally independent 
of us, so that they may have the satisfaction during 
a scarcity of knowing that we cannot escape the 
destruction which they have intended for us. 

We regret to say the domestic accounts hold out 














GEN. HAMILTON AND MR. O’CONNELL. | 
From the Richmond Enquirer. 

Sir: In the letter I addressed to you from London, 
on the 15th of August, enclosing a copy of the cor- 
respondence which had just taken place between Mr. 
O’Connell and Mr. Stevenson, I promised to inves- 
tigate the truth of the declaration of the former, that 
the report of that part of the speech at the anti- 
slavery meeting at Birmingham, in which a highly 
offensive allusion was made to Mr. Stevenson, “‘was 
not correct.”” I now proceed to redeem this pledge. 


I feel sensibly the very unenviable notoriety, hum- 
ble as my name may be, in having it in any degree 
connected with that of the individual, with whose 
character [ am about to deal, with a freedom which 
doubtless will entitle me to a large share of his cha- 
racteristic abuse. Iam free to confess, that I should 
not have troubled myself, with a matter compara- 
tively so utterly worthless as the issue, whether Mr. 
O’Connell had, on a given occasion, spoken the truth 
or the reverse, if, as the public calumniator of Ame- 
rica, it were not of some consequence to fix the pre- 
cise degree of value to be attached to his authority, 
and to the weight of that moral judgment, which he 
so insultingly and presumptuously pronounces. 


Before I proceed to the discharge of this duty, al- 
low me toexplain the circumstauces under which 
my letter to you of the 13th Aug. was written, as 
that letter, you are aware, has subjected me to cen- 
sure for the tone of violence in which it was written. 
However just this sentence may be, I nevertheless 
think I shali make it abundantly manifest, that there 
is no language, however insulting and acritonious, | 
which an American, with a proper sense of self-re- 
spect could use, that would not be amply justified by 
Mr, O’Connell’s brutal attack om America, and her 
official representative at the court of his own govern- 
nent, 

After Mr. Stevenson had closed his correspon- 
dence with this individual, and I was preparing to 
transmit it to you, just before the departure of the 
mail for the Liverpool packet of the 16th August, 
an American gentleman called on me, and remarked 
that he had read with much satisfaction Mr. Steven- 
son’s correspondence with Mr. O’Connell, but not 
without some surprise, as he had arrived in Birining- 





aye burst froin the whole assembly.) Aye, they are 
infamous. Infamous, slave-holding America. “J),. 
lieve their very ambassador is a slave breeder; one 0 
those beings who rear up slaves for the purposes ¢¢ 
traffie. Is it possible, that America would send here a 
man who traffics in blood, and is a disgrace to human 
nature? I hope the assertion is untrue; but it is riehy 
to speak out.” * 

On Mr. Stevenson’s demanding to know of M; 
O’Connell whether the above was a correct report of 
what he did say on the occasion in question, in aljy. 
sion to himself, he received, as you are aware, the 
following reply from Mr. O’Connell: 


No. 16, Pall Mall, Aug. 10, 1838. 

Sir: In consequence of your letter of yesterday’s 
date, I examined the report of my speech in the 
Spectator of the 4th, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the paragraph you have selected is noj q 
correct repoit of what I said on the occasion. 

The very next sentence does, to my mind, show 
that this report could not have been correct, and 
having examined another report since, as well as 
{from distinct recollection, I repeat that the report is 
not correct. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL O’CONNELL, 
Hon. Mr. Stevenson. 

To this note, you are aware, that Mr. Stevenson 
replied as follows: 

“Presuming that you intended your reply as a de- 
nial of the offensive expressions in that part of your 
reported speech, which lad allusion to myseif, I 
ai Satisfied with the answer you have given.” 

Now, it is quite manifest, among gentlemen, that 
after Mr. O’Connell’s denial of the correctness of the 
report of his remarks in relation to Mr. Stevenson, 
he was under tlie highest obligations of truth and 
honor, to correct any erroneous inference which Mr. 
S. might have made of his intention to wound his 
feelings. Mr. O’Connell’s silence, after Mr. Sie- 
venson had announeed his intention of making their 
correspondence public, confirms and justifies Mr. 
Stevenson’s deduction, and makes Mr. O’Connell’s 
disavowal plenary and decisive. 

I must, however, confess, if we had had any other 








hai the day after the memorable festival of the Ist, 
and that every body there spoke of Mr. O’Connell’s 
having used the very saine language, in reference to, 
Mr. Stevenson, which was to be found in the re-| 
ported speech—but, that there was, indeed, one very | 
material omission in the report in question, and that | 
was, Mr. O’Connell’s gross attack on the memory | 
of Washington. “That this man,” to use the gen- 
tleman’s own language, ‘‘had endeavored to fix upon 
the memory of the Father of our country, the conjoint 
guilt of the basest avarice and the most disgraceful 
hypocrisy, by declaring, that even our boasted Wash- 
ington was a slave-holder, who had purchased the 
cheap renown of emancipating his slaves, but that 
he had not manumitled them until death, and the want 
of progeny had rendered them of no further value to 
him!” I then declared, that 1 regretted that I had | 
not allowed Mr. Stevenson to push the libeller to the | 
wall, when some conjuncture might have arisen in | 





viously unknown outrage 

It was under the excitement of this communica- 
tion, | wrote my letter to you of the 15th of August. 
Although it was written with a haste which pre- 
cluded revision, I cannot but feel the buimility of a 
seeming apology to any portion of ny own country- 
men, for the intemperance of ny language, provoked 
by the outrage, of which this licensed calumniator 
had been guilty, on a name best associated with the 
glory of our country and most endeared to its affec- 
tions. With these preliminary observations, I will 
now pass to the object of this communication—and 
inorder that the American public nay understand 
what Mr. O’Connel has denied, I will show what he 
is reported to have ultered. 


He observed in the report of the speech to which 
I refer—‘*We have got more to do; we are oily be- 
ginning the fight. We have the power of British 
humanity on our side. How delighted have | been 
at the language of our eloquent and honored friend 
this evening.”? (Dr. Lushington, who had indulged 
in a tissue of gross and abusive libels on the people 
of the U. 8.) America, through her thousand vil- 
lages, along her multitudinous streams, amid the 
roar of her waters, shall hear the echo of his voice. 
She wiil hear, that one of the most eloquent living 
orators of the British parliament, one of the most 
successful professional men, one of the most highly 
gifted of our ecclesiastical judges, has passed sen- 
tence of eternal infamy upon her. Qh yes! they are 
infamous! It was the judge who pronounced this 
sentence—but [ want the verdict of a jury on the 
same question. As many of you as are of opinion 








but little hopes to the poor for the pains year. 
{ Morning Chronicle, 





that they are infamous, say aye! (A loud shout of 


antagonist to deal with, I should not have seized on 
this point in the pleadings to drop the correspon- 
dence. If we had had a reasonable subject, or if it 
had been Nr. Stevenson’s fortune to have opened 
his correspondence with an individual who, ei:ter- 
taining scruples in relation to such obligations, (as 
they are understood among gentlemen,) but who, 
nevertheless, having perpetrated an unprovoked 
wrong against an individual, would have felt, by it- 
self, the moral obligation of making him atonement, 
I would have consented, that Mr. Stevenson should 
have gone a step further, and demanded of Mr. 
O’Connell an explicit declaration of what he had 
said in relationto Mr. 8. But I knew, from what I 
had heard of Mr. O’Connell’s character, such an 
appeal would have been hopeless. With this view 
of the subject, my friend, capt. Perry, not only en- 
tirely concuried, but suggested the course that was 
finally adopted. And we believed that, as every 


which he might have been punished for this pre-| body was aware of the extraordinary accuracy of 


the stenographers of England, the conclusion would 
be readily formed, that Mr. O’Connell had resorted 
to a disingenuous artifice, if not a palpable untruth 
tosneak out of the difficulty; and this, after all, was 
the only triumph which could be obtained over the 
recklesss libeller of our country. 

That this untruth was uttered, I will now prove. 
About a fortniglt or three weeks after the correspon- 
dence between Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Stevenson 
had been closed, business carried me to Birmingham, 
where I met with several individuals, who all con- 
curred in declaring that the report in the Sun was 
alinost, if not entirely verbatim what Mr. O'Connell 
had said in relation to the American minister, iv lis 
speech of the Ist of August; yet, as an unwiliing- 
ness was felt to give certificates of the very fact they 
averred, from the state of public opinion, (I pre- 
sume, on the slave question in Birmingham,) 1 was, 
therefore, without this testimony in an authentic 
shape, until I had the good fortune to meet with a 
highly respectable gentlemen, a resident of Birming- 
ham, who, without the slightest hesitation, addressed 
to me the following note, in reply to one which I 
wrote him, and whose authority 1 have to use it, as 
[ may deem proper: 


September 6, 1838. 
My bear sir: I heard Mr. O’Connell deliver hs 
celebrated anti-slavery speech at Birmingham on tle 
Ist ultimo. _ His allusions to the American minister, 
reported in the Sun and Spectator, were not only 
correctly, substantially, but I believe literally, what 
Mr. O’Connell uttered. 


He was, likewise, guilty of the remarkable inde- 
corum of making a fling at the memory of gen. 
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er 
slave-holder, but that he had never manuinitted his 
slaves until his death, when they could be of no 
longer service to him. 

° | remain, dear sir, with much respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
HENRY VANWART. 

Gen. Hamilton. 

I do not know that I have any thing more to do 
with Mr. O’Connell, unless by his own seeking. 
I have redeemed my pledge. I have convicted 
him of being a wanton and vulgar libeller, not only 
of my cotntry, but of the most precious memory 
vimbalied in its history. I have convicted him of 


Washington, by asserting that he was not only a{ quence of his hearing that some eflorts were making 


at Birmingham to establish his falsehood. 

His slanders in relation to slave-breeding in Vir- 
ginia are doubtless from the mintage of his own 
mendacious imagination, for which he is not in- 
debted even to the thousand caluisnies of the veri- 
table ‘tourists’ in America. Your readers at home 
know that the story is as untrue, as the scandal is 
indecent and audacious. As to his social anathe- 
ma, ‘that no slaveholder ought to be received ona 
footing of equality, by any of the civilized inhabi- 
tants of Europe,”’ we would, I believe, readily sub- 
mit, if the proscription were to extend to our ex- 
clusion froin Ais society alone. The calamity, in- 





a palpable untruth to avoid a just atonement to- 
wards a gentleman, against whom he had been) 
guilty of an unprovoked outrage; a gentleman who 
never did him wrong and whose official, if not his | 
ersonal, station ought to have entitled him, not to 
the abuse, but to the protection and hospitality of 
every man in the British nation. 

It is not a part of my purpose, sir, to enter into 
a defence of American slavery in the abstract, or in 
its practical manifestations ainong ourselves, al- 
though I fully concur in the opinion expressed by | 
one of the most philosophical of our public writers, | 
that American slavery had done more to civilize | 
the African, than all that the missionaries have | 
been able to accomplish from the commencement 
of the Christian dispensation, to the present time, 
in the benighted regions of that vast continent. | 
Nor could I sustain this position with better au- 
thority than British authority. In the admirable 
journal of the expedition of capt. Owen on the 
Western coast of Africa in 1822, I find these just 
reflections, which I recommend to the special no- 
tice of Mr. O’Connell and his great ecclesiastical 
judge: ‘The wild savage is the child of passion, 
unaided by a ray of religion or morality to direct 
his course; in consequence of which, his existence 
is stained with every crime that can debase human 
nature to a level with the brute creation. Whocan 
say that the slaves in our colonies are such? Are 
they not, by comparison, with their still savage 
brethren, enlightened beings? Is not the West In- 
dia negro, therefore, greatly indebted to his mas- 
ter, for making him what-he is—for having raised 
him from a state of debasement in which he was 
born, and placed him in a scale of civilized so- 
ciety? The man who has seen the wild African | 
roaining in his native woods, and the well-fed, | 
happy-looking negro of the West Indies, may per- | 
haps be able to judge of their coinparative happi- | 
ness. The former, I strongly suspect, would be | 
glad to exchange his state of boasted freedom, star- | 
vation and disease, and become thie slave of sinners, | 
and commiseratton of saints.”’ 

{ might, on this point, say much. I might, with) 
great truth, say, that habits of labor and industry 
were the first great lessons of civilization, which 
American slavery has taught the African savage. 
I ight, moreover, show that, as it was the com- 
mercial avarice of Great Britain, (against their | 











strong remonstrances,) which deluged the colonies | dle, the shaft reduced from the original height of 64! gp ganees. 


with imported slaves, at least it woud be modes, | 
if not just, after they have increased, as it is alleged, | 
to a fearful magnitude, to leave to us, who are now | 
morally responsible for the institution, the disposi- 

tion of its future destiny. But I have no such pur- | 


pose—my task is performed; and what that object | kill, render it peculiarly suitable to commemorate; Tyryees, 
is, | do not know that I can make more manifest, such a character as that of Charles Thompson. He 
or conclude this communication more appropriate- | was active when the claims of hiscountry demand- 
ly, than by speaking of Mr. O’Connell in the same | 
language in which he was addressed by the intrepid | 


oj 


and talented Roebuck, in his letter to the Irish ag 


tator, on the 4th of August, in which he convicted | later era, in being a man of deep and heart felt re- 
him of the grossest injustice to Mr. Papineau and | ligion and piety. His Bible was his book of books 


the rest of the Canadian patriots, and of a servile 


truckling to the ministry: “J write, not to shame | 


you, but to prove to my own countrymen, how wanting 
you are in truth, in justice, in generosity; to mark for 
their instruction, the worthlessness of your authority; 
to hold you up to the scorn and the contempt of the 
brave, the truth-loving and the generous.” 

I regret, sir, that [ should have occupied so large 
a space in your paper, ona subject so essentially 
disgustful. 

I re:nain, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. HAMILTON, of S. C. 
Thos. Ritchie, E’'sq., New York, Oct. 10th. 

P. S. Since writing the above, [ have seen Mr. 
O’Connell’s letter from Darryname Abbey, Sept. 
13th, to the editor of the Morning Chronicle, which, 
80 far from inducing me to qualify one syllable of 
What I have written, only affords fresh evidence of 
his meanness, duplicity, falsehood, and insolence. 
The contemptible quibble, by which he attempts 
to shelter his untruth, on the ground that there was 
a difference between the report of his allusions to 
Mr. Stevenson in the Spectator and in the Emanci- 
pator, is no doubt an afterthought got up, in conse- 


deed, would not be an intolerable one. By this 

rule, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James | 
Madison, and James Monroe, would have been un- 

fit companions for Daniel O’Connell!!! 





REMAINS OF CHARLES THOMPSON. 
From Poulson’s Phila. Advertiser. 

A BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE. The remains of the 
venerable Charles Thompson having been removed 
by his nephew, froin a private burying ground in 
Lower Merion where they have been unhonored 
for fourteen years, to the beautiful cemetery at 
Laurel Hill, a monument of granite was erected over 
thein Jast week, a little below the highest summit 
of the grounds, and near a remarkable point of 
rock. The monument will bear the following in- 
scription: 

This monument 
Covers the remains of the 
Honorable 
CHARLES THOMPSON, 
The first and long 
The confidential secretary of the 
Continental congress, 
And the 
Enlightened benefactor of his country 
In its day of peril and need. 
Born Nov. 1729. 
Died, August 16, 1824, 
Full of honors and of years. 
As a patriot, 
His memorial and just honors 
Are inscribed on the pages 
Of his country’s history. 
As a Christian, 
His piety was sincere and enduring; 
His Biblical learning was profound, 
As is shown by his translation of the Septuagint. 
As a man, 
He was honored, loved and wept. 
Erected 
To the tnemory of an honored 
Uncle and benefactor, 
By his nephew, 
John Thompson of Delaware. 
Hic Jacet 
Homo Veritatis et Gratiz. 

The style of this monument will attract general | 

admiration. Itis in the form of Cleopatra’s Nee- | 





feet, to 16, or one fourth, the whole height includ- | 
ing the base is twenty-one feet, and the entire | 
weight of stone abont five tons. | 

Its size, material, and severe simplicity, together | 
with its rural situation on the banks of the Schuyl- | 


ed his attention, and retired to the shades of private 
life, as soon as those duties were fulfilled. He dif- 
fered somewhat from many of the politicians of a 





and very many of his years were spent on bis orig- | 
inal translation of the New Testament; bis version | 
is still held in high esteem by biblical scholars. | 


congratulation, that his name and deeds are inscrib- 
ed on a suitable tablet, and in a situation where it 





will be permanently conspicuous. Would that all 
| the great and good men of that day were similarly 
|and suitably remembered. 
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| THE INDIANS IN THE WEST. 

| From the Globe. 

Extract from a letter of Montford Stokes, agent for 
the Cherorokee nation, to the war department, 
dated 


' 
| 
| 
| 


Fort Gibson, Sept. 23, 1838. 
and myself, have just returned from a general coun- 
cil of Indians, called by the Cherokees. 

“We were particularly requested to attend this 
council, in consequence of a publication in the Nash- 
ville Banner, in which col. Mason, of the Ist regt- 
ment of dragoons, informs general Gaines that the 





. 4 ° . . | 
Identified as his name was with every principal | 

. . . . 4 | 

event of the revolution, it is a matter for public | 


“Col. Logan, the Creek agent, general Arbuckle, | 


tn, 





Cherokees west had inviled all the red people west 
of the Mississippi, in order to form a hostile associae 
tion of the red people, to make a simultaneous at- 
tack upon Missouri and Arkansas. There were ten 
nations represented in the council. We listened to 
all their talks, and there is not the least foundation 
for the alarm created in the mind of col. Mason. I 
inyself wrote the messages of invitation from. the 
Cherokees, and there was not one word of hostile 
feeling, nor any war tokens sent.” 
Takertanker, Cherokee Nation, 
September 21, 1838. 

To Messrs. gen. Arbuckle, gen. Stokes, and col. Logan: 

FRIENDS AND BROTHERS: We, the undersigned, 
chiefs and warriors of the Cherokee, Creek, Semi- 
nole, Seneca, Delaware, Shawnee, Quapaw, and 
Sac nations, having this day met in general council, 
for the purpose of renewing the friendship once ex- 
isting among our forefathers, have received a com- 
munication through the medium of the newspapers, 
written by col. Mason to gen. Gaines, which was 
read and explained whilst in council, that the object 
of the council was to effect a union of the different 
tribes, preparatory to striking a simultaneous blow 
upon the settlements of Arkansas and Missouri, 
from Red river to the Upper Mississippi. Col. Ma- 
son further states that the Osages and Kansas were 
not invited; for what reason they were excluded he 
was not able to learn. When the invitation was 
given out, there was a general one to all the differ- 
ent tribes who were friendly to the United States, to 
meet for the purpose as before stated, and we regret 
that any report should be circulated which might 
prove prejudicial to the interests of the different 
tribes, and we wish you to assure the United States 
government that the report is without any founda- 
tion whatever. 

Your friends and brothers, 


Jobn Jolly, his x mark. 





John Luna, his x mark. 

John Rogers, his x mark. 

Cherokees. Charles Cannon, his x mark. 
John Smith, his x mark. 

Dutches, his x mark. 

( Roly McIntosh, his x mark. 

Ufarlor Harjo, his x mark, 

Foshutch Micco, his x mark. 

Cochcher Tusmuggee, his x mark. 

Tuckbache Micco, his x mark. 

Creeks. < Jim Boy, his x mark. 
Little Doctor, his x mark. 

Chochcharho Maita, his x mark. 

Jim Island, his x mark. 
Ne-har-yar-ho-lar, his x mark. 

| Cassater Micco, his x mark. 

(George Culleye, his x mark. 

Captain Good Hunter, his x mark. 

John Young, his x mark, 

Cumstick, : oe x mark, 

: Fulco-lusta-hayo, is x mark, 
Seminoles. Ne-har icen.” his x mark. 
ee Charly Beaver, his x mark, 


his x mark, 
his x mark. 


Wea-ben, 


| 
Capt. Reed, 
: 


Nar-parluetar, his x mark, 

Quapawe Hackator, his x mark. 
ert Young Chief, his x mark, 
ae Per-se-be-ho, his x mark. 


his x mark. 
his x mark. 
his x mark. 
his x mark. 
his x mark, 


Lo-wer, 
War-se-ar-na-quo, 
A-co-car-co-wo, 
Thomas Brant, 
Yankee Bill, 
Witness: 

Joseph M. Lynch, 

Young Wolf, 

Chilly McIntosh, 

James L. Alexander, 

George Harnon. 

True copy: S. Y. SIMMONS, 

A.D. C. and A. A. Adj. gen. 





LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
From the New York Commercial Advertier. 
| Fewnren have ever lived who have passed through 
greater vicissitudes than Louis Philippe, the pre- 
sent king of France. Born the heir to greater af- 
fluence than was possessed by any other individual 
in France, he had scareely reached the years of 
manhood, when the violence of the revolution of 
1788, drove him an exile from his country, to 
which he was not permitted to return for more 
than twenty years. After his return to his native 
land, he lived fifteen years in as great retirement 
as was possible for a man of his elevated rank, 
nearness of relation to the reigning family, and the 
vast possessions which he had recovered from Jong 
confiscation. Then called suddenly to take the 
throne of a great nation, he has displayed a capa- 
city for government which probably not one in 
France supposed him to possess. Louis Philippe 
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was born at Paris, October 6, 1773, he has conse- 
quently nearly completed his 65th year. He was 
the eldest son of that duke of Orleans who espous- 
ed the revolution of 1789, threw away his title, took 
that of Egalite, (equality) and lost his life by the 
guillotine. Probably few men more richly deserv- 
ed it for his crimes. Louis Philippe at first bore 
the title of duke of York of Valois, and, when his 
father became duke of Orleans, he took that of 
duke of Chartres. His infantile education was con- 
ducted by the celebrated Madame de Geulis. 

His juvenile studies were pursued under ver 
capable masters, and few young men of his ran 
ever improved their time better. He early display- 
ed talents of a high order. In 1791, he entered the 
army as a colonel, and distinguished himself by 
two or three acts of humanity—such as saving a 
nou-juring priest from the populace, and an engi- 
neer from drowning—at Vendome, where he was 
first stationed. In 1792, he served in the French 
armies employed against Belgium, and distinguish- 
ed himself in the battle of Valmy, fought by Kel- 
lerman, on the 20th ot September, and in that of 
Jemappes, which was fought by Dumourier, on the 
5th of November. In 1793, horrified at the exces- 
ses of the revolution, and finding himself and all 
his family unacceptable to the existing government 
—an order in fact, having issued for his arrest— 
he left France and retired into Switzerland with his 
sister. 

For a while he staid at Bremgarten in the Gri- 
sons, then became a professor, under a feigned 
name in the college of Richenau, where for eight 
months he taught geography, history, and the Eng- 
lish and French languages, and also mathematics. 
Afterward he returned to Bremgarten, and resided 
there a short time underthe name of Corby. But 
finding safety nowhere longer in Switzerland, he 
went through Germany to Hamburg, whence he 
intended to embark for the United States. But he 
either found no vessel at Hamburg going to that 
country—or, what was more likely, had not the ne- 
cessary funds—and alter staying there a shorttime, 
in which he wrote an account of his wanderings 
from the time he left France, he left Hamburg for 
Copenhagen; and after wandering over Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, and even visiting the 
north cape of Europe in lat. 72°, he returned to 
Hainburg and took ship for America, his bankers at 
Copenhagen and Hamburg having procured him 
some funds. He arrived at Philadelphia in Octo- 
ber, 1796, and was joined by his two brothers in the 
February succeeding. Accompanied by one French 
servant, the three brothers set out on horseback, 
and visited first, Baltimore, and afterwards Mount 
Vernon, whither general Washington had invited 
them. Afterward they travelled in the southern 
states, and returned to Philadelphia, when the yel- 
low fever was there. In the autumn of the same 
year (1797) they travelled in the New England 
states and New York. In the winter succeeding 
they went out to Pittsburg, and descended the Ohio 
in a boat, and after traversing Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and visiting the Cherokees in the latter 
state, and the Choctawsin Mississippi, they reached 
New Orleans. 

From that city they embarked in a ship for Ha- 
vana, whence they expected to go to Spain to meet 
their mother, who had been banished from France. 
The ship (an American one) in which they sailed 
was taken by an English man-of-war, and they 
went to the Bahama Islands, and were kindly en- 
tertained by the duke of Kent, who was then in 
those parts. But they were forced to go to New 
York, and thence they sailed in a British packet for 
England, where they arrived in 1800. After a vain 
attempt to get from England to Minorca, the duke 
was forced to return to England. At that time 
England was at war with Spain. After this the 
three brothers established themselves at T'wicken- 
ham, where they: resided, save during their many 
excursions throughout the United Kingdom, for 
some years. In 1807, his brother, the duke of 
Montpensieur, died; and, soon after, the duke of 
Orleans (as his title was after the death of his broth- 
er) sailed for Malta and Sicily for the health of his 
other brother, count Beaujolais, who died, however, 
before they reached the latter island. After many 
adventures he met his mother at Mahon, after a 
separation of sixteen years. After that event he 
resided in Sicily until 1814, when, upon the down- 
fall of Napoleon, he returned to France and lived 
a few months at Paris. During his residence in 
Sicily he was of no inconsiderable aid to lord Ben- 
tinck, who commanded the English forces maintain- 
ed in that island, to defend it from the French. In 
fact, he (the duke of Orleans) had much influence 
with the Sicilian or Neapolitan court, having mar- 
ried, in [809, the princess Amelia, the daughter of 
the king of the two Sicilies, who having been dri- 
ven by the French from Italy, made Palermo his 


capital. Upon the return of Bonaparte from Elba 

in 1815, the duke of Orleans sent his family over to 

England while he joined the army of Louis XVIII. 

After the battle of Waterloo, and the consequent 

final overthrow of Napoleon, he joined his family 

in England, and for a while took up his residence 

again at Twickenham. He returned in the fall of 
that year [1815] to France, when he entered the 

chamber of peers. But it was not long before his 

liberal sentiments, expressed in debate, gave um- 

brage to the government, and he retired again with 

his family to England, where he remained until 
1817. Upon his return to France he was no more 
summoned to take his seat in the chamber of peers. 
From that time until 1830 he lived as a private 
gentleman. 

As he had recovered from the downfall of Napo- 

leon and restoration of the Bourbons, the enormous 

estates of his father, wnich had long been confiscat- 
ed, he lived in happy retirement, dividing his time 
between the palais royal, his residence in Paris, and 
his beautiful small palace at Neuilly, two miles out 
of Paris, where he lived most of his time. His 
time was occupied in looking after his great proper- 
ty, in superintending the education of his children, 
and in cultivating his own mind. His house was 
not frequented by a very large number of persons. 
On the contrary, his friends were select, and the 
circle limited. Noman could more beautifully ful- 
fil the duties of a father and a husband than did the 
future king of France, during that interval of 
twelve or thirteen years, probebty the happiest of 
his life. He was a great patron of the fine arts 
during that period, as he has ever been since he as- 
cended the throne. | 





REMARKS OF MR. ‘TALLMADGE, OF N. Y., 
AGAINST THE ENLARGEMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
POWER. 

Delivered in the senate of the United States, June 
30, 1838, on the proposition of Mr. Wright, to re- 
peal the twelve first sections of the deposite act 
of 1836. 

Mr. PrestpEntT: The proposition of my honora- 
ble colleague, considering the circumstances under 
which it is introduced, and the source from which it 
comes, is the most extraordinary I have ever known 
submitted to any legislative body; and let me assure 
the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden,) that 


ee 


———$—<—— 
night’s calin and dispassionate reflection, they would 
never consent to commit themselves in this manner 
before the country. Because they cannot subject 
the treasures of the nation to executive contro! by 
law, they are determined to give him that cont;¢] 
without law; because they have been able to impose 
their ‘“disorganizing and revolutionary”’ measure 
upon an unwilling and resisting people, they have 
determined to place the whole money power of the 
government in the hands of the executive, without 
even any of those restraints which the sub-treasury 
scheine was supposed to throw around it. _ Sir, it js 
the desperate act of desperate men. The executive 
has led them from the straight forward path of prin. 
ciple and of duty, until they are lost and bewildered 
in the intricate mazes of bis wild and visionary 
scheming. I cannot but persuade myself that they 
are convinced of their errors; but that, discardine 
the ethics of the Christian code, they feel it is too 
late to repent. ‘They have gone too far to retreat— 
In the race they are running, it is with them, as in 
John Gilpin’s race, “neck or naught,” and in regard 
to this policy, my colleague might say with Macbeth: 
“T am in this 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

Such an act of political suicide I have never seen 
before. Such an act of folly, and of madness, | 
hope never to see again. 

Mr. President, let us look, for one moment, at my 
colleagues peculiar position in reference to the pro. 
position he has submitted. That portion of the de- 
posite act, which he proposes to repeal, was origi- 
nally brought forward by himself. It was brought 
forward in pursuance of the repeated and urgent 
recoramendation of president Jackson, that the cus- 
tody of the public money should be regulated by 
law, and no longer left to executive discretion or 
executive agents. It was one of my colleague’s own 
offspring, which he then nursed with all a parent’s 
fondness, and cherished with all a parent’s care. It 
is this darling child, which has already passed the 
dangerous period of boyhood, and is fast approaching 
man’s estate, which his once doating father now dis- 
cards, and turns him off upon the cold charity of an 
unfeeling world, or else to perish by the hand of liim 
who gave him life and being. 

Sir, my colleague was chairman of a select com- 
mittee who reported the deposite act of 1836. Two 





he is mistaken in saying, that my colleague is con- 
sistent in making this motion, to repeal the twelve 
first sections of the deposite act, because he voted 
originally against the bill. Itis true, he voted against 
that bill in 1836. But, why did he vote against it? 
Not, because he was opposed to that portion which 
he now proposes to repeal, but, because he was op- 


posed to what has been termed the distribution clause | 


—that part which directed the surplus revenues of 
the government to be deposited with the states: this 
was the ground, and the sole ground, upon which he 
opposed the bill, and finally voted against it. Had 
not this distribution clause been added, he would have 
been the foremost to sustain by all the powers of his 
mind in argument, as well as by his vote on its final 
passage, the very portion of the act which he would 
now repeal. No, sir, his opposition to that bill, was 
to that part of it which, by his present proposition, 
he consents to leave unrepealed, and still to remain 
the law of the land. 

Mr. President, who ever heard so extraordinary a 
proposition? What strange infatuation has seized 
my honorable colleague? What has become of that 
prudence, and discretion, and sagacity, which usually 
characterise his legislative action? Where is that 
far reaching and cautious foresight by which, in for- 
mer times, he was enabled to adapt lis measures so 
as to avoid disastrous results? What has become of 
that nice balancing of political calculation, by which 
he was so distinguished in the more palmy days of 
the party? Gone, sir, gone—and gone, I fear, fore- 
ver. This is not the act of his deliberate judgment. 
His feelings, under the excitement of the occasion, 
may dictate it, bat his reason, when left to its own 
lree exercise, can never approve it. I fear he has 
yielded, too readily, his own better judgment to the 
hasty, and indisereet suggestion of his friends. He 
tells us, he came here this morning with no inten- 
tion of offering such a proposition; but that he has 
been induced to do it by the advice of his friends. 


Sir, that advice has not been given on due reflection | 


— itis the sudden impulse, I will not say of passion, 
but of feeling—I fear my honorable colleague and 
his friendly advisers, have taken too much to heart 
the disasters of the campaign which is just drawing 
to its close. I fear the death of three successive 
sub-treasury monsters in the other house, and one of 
their tender offspring here, has effected too sensibly 


the “ahomgerarts nerves, to allow them to bring their 


deliberate judgments to the consideration of the 





monstrous cy eye now before us. Sir, 1 am well 
assured, that had the gentlemen the benefit of one 


separate bills were originally introduced; one, to 
'regulate by law, the custody of the public money, 
/as recommended by president Jackson; the other, 
ito deposite the surplus revenues of the government 
with the several] states. These two bills were united 
in one by the select committee, of which my col- 
league was chairman. He was opposed to tlat 
union; for, although he, and general Jackson, and 
the whole party were formerly in favor of an abso- 
lute distribution of the surplus, still he, and general 
Jackson, and Mr. Van Buren and others, were now 
opposed, not only to a distribution of it, but even 
to a deposite with the states. An unsuccessful et- 
fort was made in the senate to keep these proposi- 
tions separate and distinct. 1 was in favor of both 
of them; but I voted to separate them, in order that 
my political friends, who did not like the distribu- 
tion bill, might have the opportunity of voting for 
the one and against the other. The two proposi- 
tions, however, were kept together by a majority 
of the senate, and the bill passed with only six dis- 
senting votes, my colleague being one, as the sena- 
tor from Missouri expressed it, of the ‘glorious 
minority of six.” He went against his own favo- 
rite measure, because of its connexion with ove 
which he did not approve. Of this I do not com- 
plain. But, I think the country will have reason 
to complain of his course now, in attempting to 
repeal that part, whose enactment he deemed so 
important then, and to leave unrepealed that por- 
tion which was so obnoxious to him at that time as 
to make him vote against the whole bill. He may 
be able to explain the matter, but it is, I confess, 
inexplicable tome. If he had made an effort to 
repeal the distribution clause, it would not have sur- 
prised me; it would have been consistent with bis 
whole action on that bill. But, that he should al- 
tempt to repeal the other portion of it, which was 
his own darling project, is to me astounding, and Js 
indicative of something “more than meets the eye.” 
Sir, what was the origin and object of that part 
of the deposite act which my eolleague pro- 
poses to repeal? It arose from the necessity which 
president Jackson supposed to exist, in regard to 
the custody of the public money. After he re- 
moved the deposites from the Bank of the United 
States, he placed them in the state banks, and con- 
tinued to employ the state banks for the safe-custody 
as well as the disbursement of the public money. 
But, he saw the strong objection which would pre- 
sent itself to every mind, if these deposites should 





continue entirely at the mercy, and under the con- 
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trol of executive discretion. He uniformly and 


invariably recommended that they should be regu- 
jated by law. In the celebrated paper of Septem- 
per 18th, 1833, read to his cabinet, he says: 

“[n ridding the country of an irresponsible power 
which has attempted to control the vovernment, care 
must be taken not to unite the saine power with the 
executive branch. To give a president control over 
the currency and power over individuals now pos- 
gessed by the Bank of the United Stales, even with 
the material difference that. he is responsible to the 

eople, would be as objectionable and dangerous as 
toleave itas itis. Neither the one or thie other is 
necessary, and therefore ought not to be resorted to.” 

Such was the language employed by general 
Jackson When he had resolved? on removing the 

ublic de posites from the Bank of the United States. 
Vhat was his language alter they had been reinoved? 
In his message of December, 1834, he thus speaks 
of dispensing with the agency of that bank, and the 
substitution of the state banks, in the performance of 
its duties to the government. 

“Happily it is already illustrated that fhe agency 
of such an institution is not necessary to the fiscal 
operations of the governinent. ‘The state banks are 
found fully adequate to the performance of ail ser- 
vices which were required of the Bank of the United 
States, quite as promptly, and with the same cheap- 
ness.) Lhey have maintained themselves, and dis- 
charged all these duties, while the Bank of the United 
States was still powerful, and in the field as an open 
enemy; and it is not possible to conceive that they 
will find greater diffiulties in their operations, when 
that enemy shall cease to exist.’’ 

But, he is not satisfied with this. He urges upon | 
congress, most earnestly, that the deposites in the 
state banks, be regulated by law. He adds— 

“The power of congress to direct in what places 
the treasurer shall keep the toneys in the treasury, 
and to impose restrictions upon the executive au- 
thority, in relation to their custody and removal, is 
unlimited, and its exercise will rather be courted 
than discouraged by those public officers and agents 
on whom rests the responsibility for their safety. It 
is desirable that as little power as possible should be 
left to the president or secretary of the treasury over 
those institutions, which, being thus freed from exe- 
cutive influence, and without a common head to di- 
rect their Operations, would have neither the temp- 
fati on nor the ability to interfere in the political con- 
flic's of the country. Not deriving their charters 
from the national authorities, they would never 





have those inducements to meddle in general elec- | 
tions, which have led the Bank of the United States | 
toagitate and convulse the country for upwards of | 
two years.”’ 

By reason of some difference of opinion, as to the 
details of a bill, no law to regulate the deposites 
with the state banks was passed at that session of 
conzress. In the mean time the public mind be- | 
came much excited on this subject, and president 
Jackson, in his message of Deceinber, 1835, found 
it necessary to repel in the strongest terms, all idea 
of keeping the public money under executive con- 
trol, and thereby extending executive influence. 
He says— | 

“Although clothed with the legal authority, and 
supported by precedent, I was aware that there was, 
in the act of the removal of the deposites, a liability 
to excite that sensitiveness to executive power which 
it is the characteristic and the duty of freemen to 
indulge: but I relied on this feeling, also, directed by 
patriotism and intelligence, to vindicate the conduct 
Which, in the end, would appear to have been called 
for by the best irterests of my country. The appre- 
hensions natural to this feeling, that there may have 
been a desire, through the instrumentality of that 
Measure, to extend the executive influence, or that 
it may have been prompted by motives not suffi- 
ciently free from ambition, were not overlooked. 
Under the operation of our institutions, the public 
servant who is called on to take a step of high respon- 
sibility should feel in the freedom which gives rise 
to such apprehensions, his highest security. When 
unfounded, the attention which they arouse, and the 
discussions they excite, deprive those who indulge 
them, of the power todo harm. when just, they but 
hasten the certainty with which the great body of 
our citizens never fail to repel an attempt to procure 
their sanction to any exercise of power inconsistent 
with the jealous maintainance of their rights. Un- 
der such convictions, and entertaining no doubt that 
my constitutional obligations demanded the steps 
which were taken in reference to the removal of the 
deposites, it was impossible for me to be deterred 
from the path of duty, by a fear that my motives 
Could be misjudged, or that political prejudices could 
defeat the just consideration of the merits of my con- 
duct, The result has shown how safe is this reli- 
ance upon the patriotic temper and enlightened dis- 
Cernment of the people. That measure has now 








| the current expenses of the government. 
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been before them, and has stood the test of all the 
severe analysis which its general importance, the in- 
terests it affected, and the apprehensions it excited, 
were calculated to produce: and it now remains for 
congress to consider what legislation has become ne- 
cessary in consequence. 

“I need only add to what I have, on former occa- 
sions, said on this subject, generally, that in the re- 
gulations which congress may prescribe respecting 
the custody of the public moneys, it is desirable that 
as little discretion as may be deemed consistent with 
their safe keeping should be given to the executive 
agents. No one can be more deeply impressed than 
I am with the soundness of the doctrine which re- 
strains and limits, by specific provisions, execu- 
tive discretion, as far as it can be done consistently 
with the preservation of its constitutional character. 
In respect to the contro! over the public money, this 
doctrine is peculiarly applicable, and is in harmony 
with the great principle which I felt [ was sustaining 
in the controversy with the Bank of the United 
States; which has resulted in severing, to some ex- 
tent, a dangerous connection between a moneyed 
and political power. The duty of the legislature to 
define, by clear and positive enactinents, the nature 
and extent of the action which it belongs to the exe- 
cutive to superintend, springs out of a policy anala- 
gous to that which enjoins upon all the branches of 
the federal government an abstinence from the exer- 
cise of powers not cleatly granted. In such a 
government, possessing only limited and specific 
powers, the spirit of general administration cannot 
be wise or just, when it opposes the reference of all 
doubtful points to the great source of authority, the 
states and the people; whose number and diversified 
relations, securing them against the influences and 
excitements which may mislead their agents, make 
them the safest depository of power. [hn its appli- 
cation to the executive, with reference to the legis- 
lative branch of the government, the same rule of 
action should make the president ever anxious to 
avoid the exercise of any discretionary authority, 
which can be regulated by congress. The biases 
which may operate upon him will not be so likely to 
extend to the representatives of the people in that 
body.” 

In pursuance of these recommendations my col- 
league brought forward a proposition for that pur- 


| pose, which became a law, and which he now pro- 


poses to repeal. Do not the same reasons exist now 
in favor of retaining it, that existed when president 
Jackson first recommended it? Most assuredly they 
do. Then why repeal it? The senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Benton) says, it was first recommended 
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gree, an intention to keep it within his own con- 
trol: this intention was charged upon him by the 
opponents of his administration; but it was repelled 
by his repeated recommendations that it be taken 
out of his hands and put inte the custody of the 
law. This recominendation was carried into effect 
by the passage of the deposite act of 1836, and the 
public voice acquiesced in the honesty of his in- 
tentions, as to regulating it by law, however much 
it might have been distracted on the question 
of the removal of the deposites. But what do we 
now behold? We now see a proposition brought 
forward, by one who enjvys, in a peculiar sense, 
the confidence of the executive, to repeal the very 
act which gen. Jackson had so often recommended 
to be passed, and which was his only shield against 
popular jealousy and popular clamor. For what 
purpose is this intended? Is itto putinto the hands 
of the executive a power which general Jackson 
said he ought not to possess? Is it necessary to 
sustain the sceptre in his hands which the old hero 
sustained without it? What else can it be? Gen- 
tlemen have told us in this debate that they are for 
an entire separation of bank and state, and in favor 
of the receipt and disbursement of the public reve- 
nue3 in gold and silver only; that they will have no 
connexion, in any shape whatever, with banks, ei- 
ther as to the receipt of their notes, or as to the de- 
posite of the public money with them. If, then, 
my colleague succeeds in repealing that portion of 
the deposite act which now regulates the custody 
of the public money; if he succeeds in taking off 
all those salutary restraints which the wisdom of a 
former congress threw around it, it can be for no 
other purpose than to put it exclusively under the 
control of executive discretion, and thereby enable 
him to use it to promote his own objects in such a 
manner as an unrestrained exercise of the money 
power of any government is so well calculated to 
do. In what way is he to keep it, except under 
his own control, through officers appointed by him 
and removable at his pleasure? It has been avowed 
on this floor, that if this proposition succeeds, it 
will not be deposited with the banks, as general 
Jackson deposited it. How, then, is it to be kept? 
There is no other mode than the one I have men- 
tioned. Can it be possible that we have already 
come to this, that we are willing to surrender the 
purse of the nation to the hand that already holds 
the sword? Have the American people already be- 
come so abased that they will tamely submit to such 
an usurpation? Shall the president dictate his 
schemes to congress, and when, after the most vio- 
lent struggle ever known in the history of this go- 


on account of the large surplus then on hand, and| vernment, between representative independence 


having 


ed to exist. 


none now, the cause for its adoption has ceas- | and executive dictation, those schemes are rejected, 
I say, notso. Thesenator is mistaken. | shall it be tolerated that he shall extort from you! 


There was no more surplus at the time this measure | without restraint, and without law, the very trea- 


was first recommended, than we have reason to antici- 
pate, and ought to have, in ordinary times, to meet 
We must 
not take the present state of the treasury as the cri- 
terion of the future, unless the executive and his 
friends have determined, by their experiments, to 
exhaust the resources, and dry up the revenues of 
the country. There is every reason for the continu- 
ance of the law now, that existed for its enactment 
then. 

We have seen that, after the removal of the de- 
posites from the Bank of the United States, and 
before the passage of the deposite act, gen. Jack- 
son entrusted the custody of the public money to 
the state banks. He exercised, through the secre- 
tary of the treasury, his discretion as to the time 
and manner of its deposite; the bamks in which, 
and the terms upon which, it was deposited; but he 
felt, from the beginning, the tremendous responsi- 
bility he was assuming, and, with all his popularity, 
and his firm hold upon the affections of the people, 
he foresaw the torrent of popular indignation which 
would follow the conviction on the public mind 
that the whole revenues of the country were to be 
taken out of the custody of the law, and drawn 
within the absorbing vortex of executive discretion. 
He relied upon the prejudices which had been ex- 
cited against the United States bank to justify the 
removal of the deposites; but there was nothing 
on which he dared rely to shield him from the ven- 
geance of an abused and confiding people, if he 
should attempt to keep them within the control of 
executive discretion, instead of entrusting them to 
the custody of the law. In his famous manifesto, 
read to the cabinet before the removal of the depo- 
sites, he carefully guards against any inference of 
an intention to take them within his own control; 
and in every message to congress from that time 
down to the passage of the deposite act, he urges 
most earnestly that the custody of the public money 
shall be regulated by law. Even Ais popularity 
could not have withstood the strong current of pub- 
lic feeling, if he had manifested, in the slightest de- 





sure of the nation, which you would not entrust to 


him, even with all the guards and restrictions which 
the suggestions of his ingenuity could throw around 
it? Is the American senate to sit here like the Ro- 
man senate, in the days of Tiberius, merely to re- 
gister imperial edicts? Let me not be accused of 
attempting to raise unnecessary alarm, or to invoke 
imaginary fears. It is the false security in which 
we are reposing that most excites my apprehen- 
sions. The first encroachments on the liberty of 
any country are always by the stealthy, noiseless 
step of usurped and unsuspected power. The 
blind confidence reposed in party leaders, the base 
submission to party dictation, the tame surrender 
of the independence of the representative charac- 
ter to the executive will, all, all combine to raise 
the most painful forebodings in the mind of every 
one who loves his country and cherishes her free 
institutions. : 

‘ Sir, we have every cause for apprehension and 
alarm. We have seen the country in the palmiest 
days of her prosperity, suddenly plunged into the 
deepest embarrassment and distress, through execu- 
tive instrumentality. We have seen our merchants 
sacrificing their ample means to sustain a sinking 
credit—sinking by the adverse action of the £o- 
vernment upon the confidence of the people. Ve 
have seen their families abandoning their homes 
and their firesides, to pine in penury and want, and 
suffering for the ordinary comforts and convenien- 
ces of life. We have seen the husband and the fa. 
ther, after struggling to sustain his wife and his 
children against the unfeeling action of his own gos 
vernment, finally sink to an untively grave, the vic~ 
tim of oppression and despair. We have seen the 
sturdy operations of the mechanic industry of the 
country suspended. We have seen the looms and 
the spindles of the manufacturer stopped. We 
have seen the farmer, with his hand to the plough, 
look back to see if he too was to be overtaken by 
the “desolating tornado,” which had swept —a 
every other oceupation around him. Sir, he is 
last to be rontend but his time is yet to come, if 
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the administration persist in these destructive mea- 
sures. When the products of his industry shall re- 
main upon his hands—when, by reason of the de- 
struction of other branches of business, it shall not 
ay the cost of produetion—when the price of his 
ands shall sink so far as not to meet the incum- 
brance which may chance to rest upon it, he will 
then wipe the sweat from his brow, and with his 
oOrawny arm hurl from the high seats of power those 
who have forgotten the great interests of the coun- 
try in the ignoble pursuits of party. Sir, we have 
seen the government itself become bankrupt under 
the very operations by which it has bankrupted the 
community. We have seen the executive asking 
of congress the means of keeping its wheels in mo- 
tion, and at the same time dictating, through his 
organs, the amount and the manner in which those 
means should be granted. We have seen the ad- 
ministration plunging the country into a naiional 
debt, without the ingenuousness to acknowledge it. 
We have seen them resorting to every expedient to 
meet the current expenses of the government, and 
at the same time, by their destructive policy, cut- 
ting off the sources of revenue by which alone the 
means can be supplied; and we shall see a still far- 
ther application for supplies, rendered necessary by 
the blindness, the fatuity, the wilfulness, nay, the 
incompetency, of those who have brought us to this 
state of bankruptcy, of shame, and of degradation. 
We have seen thousands and thousands of our fel- 
low citizens utterly and irretrievably ruined by the 
hostile attitude of the government towards the bank- 
ing institutions and the credit system of the coun- 
try. Yes, Mr. President, thousands and thousands 
who, but for this attitude, would have saved from 
the wreck of their fortunes an ample competency 
for themselves and their families—thousands and 
thousands, who would have bent beneath the storm 
of adversity which howled around them, and would 
have again risen to bask in the sunshine of return- 
ing prosperity. But the spirit of loco-focoism was 
the very fiend which mingled in the tempest; and, 
although it ‘put the wild waters in this roar,” it 
would not consent to ‘‘allay them.” Amidst the 
desolation and darkness which surrounded the un- 
happy victims of this policy, their cries and their 
entreaties were sent up to the executive ear, but 
were unanswered and unheeded. Even the few 
that survived the wreck of their fortunes, and 
whilst they were yet struggling to keep their heads 
above water, rart nantes in gurgile vasto, received 
no aid nor even encouragement from executive cle- 
mency. Appeals, which would have melted the 
heart of an Ocracoke wrecker, found that his was 
not made of such ‘penetrable stuff.’ Wrapped 
in a mysterious and unapproachable dignity, nei- 
ther the advice of friends nor the fear of foes could 
re:ch him. Shut out from a real knowledge of the 
extent of the disasters which his own measures had 
brought upon the country, he neither sympathised 
with the sufferings of the people nor came to their 
relief. 

Mr. President, we have seen all these, and much 
more than all these things; and what do we now 
behold? As if the cup of humiliation and of mi- 
sery was not azet full—as if our constituents had 
not already drank it to the very dregs, my colleague 
now “commends the ingredients of” a ‘*poisoned 
chalice to our own lips,” not as an act of “even- 
handed justice,” but as a draught which we are 
forced to swallow by way of showing the complete 
supremacy of executive control over both the will 
of the representative and the wishes of the consti- 
tuent. Sir, to him and to the executive, whose opi- 
nions he is supposed to represent, this may be a 
“consummation devoutly to be wished.” But to 
the people. it will be a consummation of that power 
in the hands of the executive, which converts the 

overnment into an absolute monarchy, no matter 
a what name your chief magistrate may be called, 
or by what idle forms of an elective franchise he 
may rule over you. He has, by the constitution, 
the command of the army and navy—he has shown 

ou that his will can already well nigh control the 
iegislative power—give him the money power also, 
and you will have given all that the most perfect 
despet could desire, or that the friends of civil li- 
berty could fear. eed 

Let it not be said, that all this is idle declama- 
tion. The signs of the times have filled me with 
the most fearful apprehensions-—this is a bold and 
daring effort, appalling from its very boldness, to 
clothe the chief magistrate with a power which 
gen. Jackson himself dared not retain, and which 
he said should never be entrusted, for one moment, 
to executive discretion. 
his “illustrious predecessor.” He is no longer the 
“Ascanion boy” who followed him with unequal 
steps. He has in turn become /Eneas himself, and 
footsteps” it as if he could carry old Anchises on 


The president outstrips | 


| Sir, what are we to infer from this proposition? 
Nay, what may we not fear from it? Having thrice 
failed to force the sub-treasury scheme upen con- 
gress; having received the most unequivocal de- 
monstrations of the popular will against it, from 
the St. Croix to the Sabine; instead of acquiesring 
in that pubiie sentiment, which he himself has told 
us is ‘*the supreme law of the republic,’ there is 
an effort now made to put the whole revenues of 
the country within the unlimited control of the 
executive; and thereby establish a sub-treasury 
system without law, free from all legislative re- 
straints, and more odious, infinitely more odious, 
than that *“ BILL OF ABOMINATIONS,” which has 
so often been put down, notwithstanding the un- 
paralleled efforts to carry it. Do I mistake the de- 
sign of this measure? Have I not high authority 
for what I sav? Has it not been stated, at the other 
end of this capital, by one (Mr. Cambreleng) hold- 
ing the same relation to the executive that my col- 
league holds to him here, each at the head of the 
finance committees of their respective houses, that 
the sub-treasury must continue, as it is now, the law 
of the land, and will continue through 1838, ’39, ’40, 
and °41, in spite of all the lamentutions here or else- 
where.”? Sir, when I first saw this in the gentle- 
man’s printed speech, carefully written out by him- 
self, 1 confess I was utterly astounded. I could 
hardly believe him serious. I thought it might be 
a little hyperbole in introducing, for the third time, 
the sub-treasury in the house. But I find that 
“coming events cast their shadows before.”? This 
declaration was but the precursorof my colleague's 
proposition, which is to fasten the sub-treasury 
upon us till the year1841. And how is he to fasten 
it upon us? Pass this bill—repeal the deposite 
act, as it proposes, and we at once place ourselves 
within the vero power of the president, and with- 
out a concurrence of two-thirds in both houses of 
congress, all legislative control over the revenues 
of the country is gone, and gone, perhaps, forever. 

This done, what becomes of those salutary checks 
and balances of the constitution? Where is that 
distribution of the powers of the government, which 
the fathers of the republic supposed they had made, 
and which they believed was a sure guaranty of 
the stability ot our institutions? 
/abandoned, usurped. Money is the power which 
‘overrides all other powers. It is the key which 
_unlocks every heart. By this bill the executive 
has it under bis entire control. He appoints all the 
officers into whose hands he puts it, and removes 
them at his pleasure. He could, 

“having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts 
‘l’o what tune pleased his ear” 

And if the time shall ever come when the chief 
magistrate of this nation shall aspire to a title be- 
| yond the forms of the constitution, and subversive 
of the liberties of the country, this bill will place 
within his grasp the only remaining power which 
is necessary for the accomplishment of his object. 

Mr. President, the senator from North Carolina 








humiliated, the fallen, the degraded, the disgraced 
condition of th® democratic party, as he is pleased 
to term those who, with him, are attempting to 
carry out the principles of ULTRA FEDERALISM of 
"98. He complains that they t:ave been beaten in 
their projects, and brought to this horrible predica- 
ment, because they have been abandoned by a 
Jragment of their friends. Sir, they have aban- 
doned the fragment, and not the fragment them; 
this fragment, as the senator is pleased to call it, is 
| where it always has been. It still remains upon 
_the firm base of principle, and there let it remain 
‘forever. It remains where general Jackson, Mr. 
| Van Buren, and all their friends were lut a short 
‘time since. It is they that have been thrown from 
this granite bed where they have so long reposed. 
|Uxrratso, like a convuision in the physical world, | 
has destroyed the ‘attraction of cohesion,” and 
| precipitated them to the dark abyss in which the | 
' senator now finds himself, and from which he will 
'be unable to emerge. They have abandoned the 
old and beaten track of principle marked out by 
the footsteps of Jefferson and Madison, and follow- 
ed the devious and winding ways of new adven- 
turers in the science of political economy and prac | 
| tical finance. They have entered upon a Quixotic | 


expedition to reform the currency of the country, | 





and after all their toil and trouble, like the knight | 
‘of the Rueful Countenance, they find themselves | 
tihing against windmills! Sir, it is they, and not | 
we, who have abandoned and gone off. . Had the | 
president recommended the revival of the state | 
bank deposite system, we should have heard noth- 
ing from the senator from North Carolina, or from 
my colleague about this sub-treasury scteme. All 
the friends of the administration, with, perhaps, 








his shoulders, 





two er three exceptions, would have united most 


Broken down, | 


(Mr. Strange) has this morning mourned over the | 


cordially with us to aid the banks in the ; 
tion of specie payments, to revive the busine 

and to restore the prosperity of the country, The 
magic influence of the executive recommendation 
like the wand of Prospero, would have allayed ih 
tempest that was raised, and all would agai), ‘Sm 
been peace and quiet. I impeach no man’s tp ; 
tives for the couise he has taken. I know - 
silently and imperceptibly the mind is drawn int 
the support of executive measures, in spite of it 
» convictions. Executive influence comes he 
it, 


esump. 


“Like the sweet south, that breathes upon a bank of 
violets,” 

not “stealing and giving cdour,” but robbing it, of 
its high sense of moral accountabilily, and giving a 
delicious foretaste of that fruition which aly ay’s ate 
tends the successful issue of every ‘untried expe. 
dient.” No, sir, I impeach no man’s motives, By 
I must be permitted to express my unqualified be. 
lief that, but for the unfortunate recomin: ndation 
of this measure by the president, we should now 
be acting in harmonious concert for the cOmmon 
interests of our common country. Instead of this 
the senator from North Carolina is determined ¢, 
“sink or swim” with the president—and however 
deep this sub-treasury mill stone round his nee 
may sink him, he seems to say: 


“Pil seek him deeper than e’r plummet sounded, 
And with hun there lie mudded.” 


Mr. President, these experiments and “untrjeq 
expedients,”? over whose luss the senator fiom 
North Carolina has wept so bitterly, have well nigh 
rulned the country. At all events, they have given 
a shock to its business, and a blow to its prosperity, 
which it will take a long time torepair. But, for 
the recuperative energies of our people, a halfa 
century would not suffice to restore our credit and 
our institutions to that proud height from which 
they have been precipitated by a weak or wicked 
administration of the government. And yet, ve 
were told the other day by the senator from Mis. 
sour), that the experimenters had triumphed! They 
had triumphed, because the banks of New York 
had resumed specie payments! Sir, those banks 
resumed in spite of your experiments; and but for 
| the hostile position of the government, they could 
have resumed as well in February +s in May, when 
foreign exchange was so reduced as te remove the 
fear of specie being taken from tLe country. Your 
experiments compelled them to curtail their circu- 
lation, and reduce their discounts to a ruinous ex- 
tent, in order to be prepared even for a nominal 
resumption; and still we hear, with an exulting 
air, that the experimenters have triumphed! They 
have tiiumphed as certain other experimenters 
triumphed over a cat under an exhausted receiver. 
They pumped out the air till she felt that vitality 
itself was departing, when, by the very instinct of 
her nature, she put her paw upon the aperture, 
through which her life was oozing, and philosophy 
| was left to conjecture how much more she could 
have borne. So with these modern experimenters 
in currency and finance. The country has borne 
with their operations till it has become exhausted, 
and with an instinctive and convulsive three, has 
loosed itself from their fatal grasp. And yet, the 
experimenters bave triumphcs! and the senator 
from North Carolina mourns over the Joss of those 
democratic measures, Whose success would have 
extinguished the last ray of hope, and driven the 
mercantile and bwsiness commutity to utter de- 
spair. Ged deliver me trom such democracy! A 
democracy which concentiates all power in the 
hands of one mau—a democracy which subjects the 
opinions and actions of party followers to his will, 
and to his will alone—a democracy which makes 


subservient to the low and grovelling pursuits ol 
party—a democracy which permits no action on 
any question, however urgent the necessity may 
be, without orders from head-quartess—a deimocra- 


the people, instead of enlightening their judgments, 
and relying upon their reason and their patriotisi.— 
a democracy which attempts to set up one class ol 





ithe community against the other, as if their inte- 
_rests were not reciprocal and identical—a cemo- 


cracy which denies toevery man the right to thiuk 
and act for himself on those great questions In 
which the vital interests of the cceuniry are S0 
deeply involved—a democracy which attempts, by 
party drill and party discipline, to subvert the very 
spirit of the constitution, to substitute executive 
for legislative power, to subject the will of the 
representative to the will of the executive, to com- 
pel him to act contrary to his own opinions, against 
his own judgment, in violation of his own con- 
science, and in open defiance of the expressed will 
and wishes of his constituents-—a democracy which 


the great and paramount interests of the counvy 


cy that appeals to the passions and prejudiccs of 
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—————o 
inl its influence from the seat of the general 
exte 


_ppment to the respective states; which swal- 
ee up the reserved rights of the states in the 
JoW® dation of the central power—a democracy, 


yl solid ® e ° 
hort which establishes in the heart of the coun- 
jn SHOTS 


its debts, and collect its assets before the 3d of} On the 4th of March, 1836, when, in contempla- 
March, 1838. ition of the act of congress, the Bank of the Umted 

It appears that, on the 18th of February, 1836, | States should have been commencing the settlement 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, by an act entitled, | of its ailairs, including the large interest of the go- 
“An act to repeal the state tax on real estate and | vernment we find a portion of its stockholders who 


personal property, and to continue and extend the | have cast oif the rest, seizing and keeping posses- 





y the most perfect despotism under the delusive 
“ ns of free insthutions. 
w ves Mr. President, such is the democracy of 
this raderal administration—an administration that 
has adopted the ultra federalisin of ‘*the reign of 
vor? and now charges upen its former friends 
oe ins of its own commission. Sir, the people of 
“a United States cannot be deceived by these vain 
and hellow pretences. Democracy, like monarchy, 
will be known by its fruits. 
this administration have already ripened sufficient- 
ly to indicate the tree on which they grew—and 
the people have long since tasted enough to enable 
hom, like our first parents, to distinguish between 
ood and evil, Sir, the contest which is now 


waging, is to determine the future character of our 
government. Upon its result depends the question 


a( the independence of the legislative branch, and 
aiso that of the supremacy of the popular over the 
executive will. As these shall be determined, 80 
will the character of our government be. This 
contest will form a new epoch in our anrals, and 
the future historian, with the “luminous philoso- 
hy of Gibbon,”’ will date frem this period the RISE 
ox FALL Gf our republican institutions. 


NOTES OF THE LATE BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

dn senate of the Uniied States, February 12, 18238. 

Mr. Grunvy, from the commniitee on the judiciary, 

made the following report: 

The committee on the judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred that part of the president’s message which 
relates to the issuing and re-issuing of the notes 
of the late Bank of the United States, by the 
bank recently chartered by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, by and under the same name, have had the 
same uuder consideration, and presert the fol- 
lowing report: 

By the act of congress chartering the Bank of 
the United States, passed on the 10th of April, 
1316, that institutien was invested with all the usual 
privileges of banking corporations; and was espe- 
cially authorised to issue its bills and notes, not 
less in amount than five dollars, in the ordinary 
forn of bank notes, signed by its president and 
cashier. These bills and notes, when payable on 
demand, were made receivable in all payments to 
the United States. For the security of these and 
iis other legal obligations, the capital stock was 
created, amounting to thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars. Twenty-eight millions of this were to be 
raised and paid by individaals, coimpanies, or cor- 
porations. ‘The remaining seven millions were paid 
in by the United States. ‘The affairs of the corpo- 
ration were to be managed by twenty-five direc- 
tors, five ef whom were to be appointed by the 
president of the United States. A committee of 
congress was authorised to examine into the trans- 
actions of the bank; and legal proceedings were to 
be instituted by the executive, whenever any of 
the provisions of the chaiter were violated. ‘The 
United States were to receive, half-yearly, a por: 
tion of the profits of the institution, corresponding 
‘0 the portion of the capital they subscribed. 

[t wiil thus be seen that, during the existence of 
the bank, and during the period when its bills and 





hotes were issued under the charter, the United | 


States were deriving a profit from its transactions; 


that their funds were pledged fer the security of 
(hose wha received and held its notes; and that 


they were invested (at least so far as the words of | 
lie |; . rae’ ite 
tie law went) wiih some control over its manage- 


henf, 

By the same law, all the banking powers of the 
Corporation were limited to the 3d of March, 1836, 
ailer which day they entirely ceased; although it 
Was authorised for two years subsequent thereto to 
Use its corporate capacity ‘for the purpose of suits 
Fun At ” - . ° . aye 
or the final settlement and liquidation of the affairs 
ail ageounts of the corporation, and for the sate | 
tid disposition of its estate; but net fer any other 
Pirpose, or in any other manner, whatsoever.’’— 
Hie objects of this part of the law are too plain te 
°° misunderstood. ‘The intention ef congress was 
fo preelude, after the third of March, 1836. every 
binking transaction—the issne of bills, the discount 
o notes, the lending of money; in a word, the con- 
‘inuance of all transactions for the profit of the 
Stockholders. Its object was to prevent the bank 
‘om ineurring, after that day, any additional lia- 
bility, by which the property either of the United 
States or individuals invested in the corporation 
hight be direetly or indireetly bound, and to re- 
quire the bank fully to settle its accounts and dis- | 
Pose of its property, to redeem its obligations: pay | 


The bitter fruits of | 


‘improvements of the state by railroads and canals, | sien of every particle of ihe: joint property, aud as- 
-and to chartera state bank, to be called the United |suming the right to manage it, free trom the obli- 
| States bank.’ incorporated the existing stockholders | gations of the charter under which that property 
‘of the Bank of the United States, (excepting the | was collected, and from the control of those by 
United States and the treasurerof the United States) | whoin that charter was granted and to whose con- 
and such other persons as might become stock- | stituents a very large portion of that property be- 
holders, according to the provisions of that act of | longs. : 
the legislature; previously requiring the same,| 1t does not appear that, at the time of this trans- 
however, to be accepted by the actual stockholders | fer, by a portion of the stockhoklers, of the whole 
jat a general meeting. On the 19th of February, | property of the bank to themselves, any inventory 
1836, a general mecting of these stockholders was | or statement of the effects and estate oi the institu- 
held, without, however, any assent, representation, | tion was made; and no steps whatever were taken 
or authority on the part ef the United States. At for the regular ‘settlement and liquidation of the 
| that meeting, resolutions were passed, accepting | allairs and accounts of the corporation,” as the 
the charter from the legislature of Pennsylvania, }charter positively required. The whole business 
and directing the president of the bank to make | was mixed up with that of tre new institution. 
that acceptance known to the governor of the state. | Although the secretary of the treasury was desir- 
At the same meeting, the stockholders thus assem- | ous and endeavored to obtain a payment or divi- 
‘bled directed the preside: { and directors of the jlend of the property proportionate to the shares 
| bank chartered by congress ‘to pay, transfer, and | belonging to the United States, he was unable to do 
deliver to this new institution, all and singular the |so. Resort was, of necessity, had toan estimate of 
shares, parts, purports, interest, and property what- | the value of the shares, founded on an examination 
soever of the stockholders, so incorporated by the of the general accounts of the old institution. 
state of Pennsylvania, of and inthe goods, chattels, | There is, perhaps, no reason to doubt, on the whole, 
moneys, effects, and estate, real and personal of the | the correctness of this valuation; but it must be 
present Bank of the United States.”’ Of this mea- | admitted that such was not “the settlemeat and 
sure, no notice was given to the government of the | liquidation of the affairs and accounts of the cor- 
| United States; ne application was made to, or au- | poration,” stipulated for by congrcss at the time it 
thority sought from, congress, although it was no- granted the charter, and which was frustrated by 
‘torious that a portion of the effects of the bank, in| the summary and unauthorized conduct of the indi- 
addition to the sum of seven millions of dollars, } vidual stockholders; in tiansferring to theanselves 
belonged exclusively to them; that they were en- lal the property of the bank just before the charter 
titled to one-seventh part of the effects to be col-| expired; and from the time of such transfer, nei- 
lected and divided; and that they were liable, in | ther keeping its accounts or winding up any of its 
the same proportion, for the proper settlement of | concerns. 
the affairs and discharge of the obligations, which | Soon after the estimated valuation of the stock ot 
were thus summarily taken out of their hands, and | the bauk, thus made, the state institution and trus- 
placed beyond their control. Though, in words, | tee came forward, and voluntarily offerca to pay 
the direction of these assembled stockholders to, the same, by equal instalments, in September, 
their president and directors was to transfer their | 1857, 1838, 1859, and 1840, with six per cent. inte- 
|own shares and parts of the effects, yet, as those | rest from the time the cl arter expired. ‘This offer 
‘effects bad never been divided, as no proposition |the secretary of the treasury was directed, by a 
for their division had ever been made, as they con- |joint resolution of congress, passed on the 3d 
sisted of the great and complicated mass of property | March, 1837, to accept, taking obligations for its 
belonging to such an institution, and, in the nature | fulfilment; the first of which, itis understood, has 
of things, incapable, without extreme difficulty, of been redeemed, and the amount paid into the 
| division, it was in fact a sudden and summary trans- | Weasury. | 
fer of the whole property aud ediects belonging to) Thus viitually terminated the affairs of the late 
the people of the United States, and invested by | Bank of the United States; ina manner very Ccilier- 
them in that institution, under carefully devised | ent from that settlement and liquidation which were 
| guaids and stipulations, to a state corporation, sud- | a part of the obligations cf its charter; in a manner 
denly created, in whose transactions they had no| very different from that in which the basiness ofa 
| participation. ‘great national institution shoukd bave been finally 
| As if to remove all doubt of this being the na-|clcesed. It is true, the individual stockholders have 
ture and intention of the transfer, the president and | become possessed, by a general sweep, of all the 
'directors of the bank chartered by congress pro- |property of the bank; and the Unitcd States have 
‘ceeded, on the 2d of March, 1836, the very day | exchanged their shares cf stock atd their claim to 
ibefore the charter expired, solemnly to resolve, dividends fora liquidated sum, secured by the bonds 
that “@?/ and singular the money, goods, chattels, \of another corporation. But have these operations 
rights, credits, and persenal estate whatsoever | relieved either party from their obligations to the 
owned by, or belonging to, or in the custody of ikis |community? have they given to those possessed of 
bank, wheresoever the same may be, together with |the property a right to use if, in manifest contradic- 
‘all evidences and securities for the same, be, and tion to the charter by which it was crcated? have 
the satne hereby are, assigned, transferred, and con- | they given sanction, direct or indirect, to an em- 
veyed to the president, directors, and company of | ployment of the corporate privilege and the corpo- 
the Bank of the United States incorporated by the |rate property, long after the charter has expired, 
state of Pennsylvania,”’ and they created that in- | fer purposes not only unnecessary to the settlement 
stitution their trustee, to conduct and wind up the of its afiairs, but calculated to postpone and retard 
business of the bank. jsuchascttlement? have they absolved congress from 
| Thus, in direct violation of the spirit, if not the | the duty solemnly imposed upon it, of “examining 
letter, of the act of congress, which imposed upon | the proceedings”? done under color of that chartei? 
the bank chartered by itself the duty of “settling and | will they justify it in taking no meas«ares to redeem 
liquidating the affairs and accounts of the corpora- | and cancei the obligations of an institu:ion it creat- 

















tion,” which had given it two years expressly for | 
that purpose, and which had retained for congress 


the power of examining. by its comuniitees, the 
correctness of its proceedings, and controlling if, | 


if necessary, by a summary judicial process; In 
violation of this provision, and in manifest infringe- 
ment of the rights of the people of ihe United 
States, whose property was invested in the institu- 
tion toalarge amount, a portion of the stockholders, 
excluding the United States, giving them ne notice, 
askitig no authority from congress, suddenly as- 


‘suming with a high hand the management of the 





| 


} 


J 


whole affair, undertake the solemn farce of passing | 


resolutions to create themselves (incorporated, ii is 


true, by another law, though not under another | 


name) their own trustees; and, having so done, 
they take possession of ALL the property, and as- 


isume the settlement of all the affairs of the insti- 


tution, relieved, as they suppose, from every re- 


‘sponsibility and control to which congress meant 


the bank should be subject in winding up its busi- 
ness, 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


' 
| 
i 


ed? above all, do they furnish it with an excuse for 


suffering the name, credit, and apparent authority of 
ithe United States, to give value to obligations in 


which they have no longer an interest? 

OF all the powers and privileges of banking in- 
stitutions, that which most widely aticets (he whele 
community is the issue of bank notes; the authority 
by which they are issucd, the purposes for which 
they may be ased, the mode in whict. their ulti- 
mate solvency and payment ere guarantes d, consii- 
tute their character, and give them a greater or 
less circulation. The notes of the late Bank of the 
United States were issucd under the eutiority cf 
congress, They were made receivable from one 
end of the continent to the other, as cquivalent to 
gold and silver, in the payment of the revenue. 
The whole community took them with confidence, 
because a large portion of the capital pledged for 
their redemption belonged to the United States; 
because the issue of them was limited to the dura- 
tion of the charter; and because the conduct of 
those who issued and circulated them was placed 
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immediately under the supervision of congress.—| 
From these causes, the notes of the late Bank of} 


the United States derived their extensive credit 
among the people; and this credit, thus derived, 
imposes upon congress the corresponding obliga- 
tion, to take care that.no act of omission of theirs 
shall mislead the community, when these causes of 
peculiar credit to these notes have ceased to exist. 
On the 3d of March, 1836, when the charter of 
the bank terininated, the bank notes which it had 
issued anounted to thirty-four millions four hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand two hundred and se- 
venty dollars and sixteen cents. On these, it had 
on hand thirteen millions three hundred and twenty- 
four thousand nine hundred and seventeen dollars 
and ninety-three cents. ‘These notes, thus on hand 
at the expiration of the charter, it was the obvious 
duty of the bank immediately to cancel; they were 
obligations originally issued under a charter which 
had expired; they bat been returned into the bank; 
they formed no part of its property to be collected 
or divided. Yet, on the 2d of April following, the 
state institution, in its first report to the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, declared the amount of its notes | 
issued to be thirty-six millions six hundred and 
twenty thousand four hundred and twenty dollars 
and sixteen cents; of which, it had then on hand, 
notes of the Bank of the United States to the 
amount of sixteen millions seven hundred and 
ninety-four thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
dollars and seventy-one cents; thus showing that 
the directors of the bank chartered by congress, in 
transferring ‘all their money, goods and chattels” 
to their trustee, had delivered up the bank notes 
which ought to have been cancelled, and which 
were entirely unnecessary for winding up the con- 
cerns of the bank, or perforining any of the trust 
duties undertaken by that trustee. The practice 
thus adopted, of keeping instead of cancelling the 
notes issued under the authority of the charter from 
cougress, after that charter had expired, was not 
confined to those thus improperly delivered by a 
part of the stockholders to themselves, under the 
name of a trustee. Nearly two years have since 
elapsed; and yet, in the statement made by the 
bank to the legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 5th 
January, 1538, is this item: ‘“*NoTEs issued of the! 
- LATE BANK and branches ON HAND, $15,800,517 
73.’ Thus, when the two years in which the af- 
fairs of the bank were to have heen settled are 
nearly expired, when the control (such as it is) 
that congress may yet possess is almost at an end, 
about sixteen millions of dollars, in bank notes 
which bear the name of the United States, and 








were actually made under the authority of congress, | 
which, if put in cireulation, will be naturally and | 
reasonably considered by those who take them as/| 
guaranteed by congress, are now in the exclusive 
possession of a banking institution which has the 
power to use them when and for what purposes it 
pleases. 

Even if it could be said that these bank notes 
would not be used for purposes of circulation and 
currency ; even if it were certain that these evi- 
dences of the liability of the United States would 
not be put forth after that lability was at an end; 
even if the trustee who has obtained possession of 
them had evinced a determination to cancel them, 
as the redeemed obligations of a concern which 
ought to be wound up without delay, still it is a 
duty imposed upon congress, who originally au- 
thorised their issue, to see that this is done; to en- 
force by law, and not to leave to the discretion or 
honesty of any individual or corporation, that which | 
the whole American people havea right to look for 
at their hands. 

But is not that duty absolutely forced upon them 
when those who have thus obtained possession of 
these uncancelled notes of an extinct corporation 
actually use them for purposes of circulation, and, 
in defiance of the charter, boldly issne them as a 
Jawful currency, and for their own individual pro- 
fit? Yet not only is this the case. They claim the 
legitimate right so to use and issue them. The 
trustee who receives and accepts the property of | 
the late bank, under the pledge to redeein its notes, 
debts, and obligations, unequivocally asserts the 
right, not merely to refuse to cancel the notes for 
the redemption of which funds have been convey- 





ed, but actually to pay out these notes as other 
banks mizht do who received them in the ordinary | 
transactions of trade. “ The Bank of the United | 
States chartered by the state of Pennsylvania has,”’| 
in th+ deliberate language of its own directors, | 
«done as other banks have done—paid out the notes | 
of the Bank of the United States; ”’ as if there was 
the slizhtest similarity between a bank which re- 
ceives, by a general transfer, sixteen millions of 
dollars in bank notes thet had been regularly issued 
and returned to the institution by which they were 
gnade, and those banks which receive the notes 





of one-another in the ordinary course of commer- 
cial dealing, and pay them out in the same mode ; 
as if there was the least resemblance between the 
reissue of bank notes by a trustee who had under. 
taken to redeem those notes, and had received ua 


large and sufficient amount of funds for that object, 


aud the bona fide payment of them by a bank, for 


the purpose of collecting their amount, and without 
any interest in them whatever, except as a com- 
mon medium of exchange. Between such pro- 
ceedings there is no similarity, nor can the one 
afford any justification to the other. But is not 
the course pursued by this institution, which has 
received these notes tor the purpose of 1edeeming 
them, and now boldly reissues them, in all respects 
identical with that of a partner who, having funds 
of an expired partnership in his hands for the pur- 
pose of settlement, should use and reissue, in vio- 
lation of all faith, the notes or obligations of his 
confiding partner? Is it not similar to that of an 
executor, who voluntarily assumes the duty of 
winding up the estate of a deceased testator, and 
yet seizes upon the property confided to him in 
that trust, and applies it to his personal benefit, and 
puts into circulation, by himself and his agents, un- 
cancelled notes found among the papers of the tes- 
tator, which had been fully paid otf and discharged? 

Previously to the Ist of July, 1837, the monthly 
statements furnished to and published by the audi- 
tor general of Pennsylvania did not distinguish be- 
tween the business of the state bank and that of 
its trustee ; between the notes of the late and pre- 
sent bank, issued or in circulation. The informa- 
tion that should thus have been furnished cannot, 
therefore, Se obtained for the long interval between 
the 3d of March, 1836, and the Ist of July, 1837. 
On the Ist July, 1837, however, the notes of the 
late bank, in circulation, were only $7,013,909 43, 
while on the Ist August, 1837, they amounted to 
$7,170,658 36, an excess of issue of the old notes 
over all that were paid in of upwards of $150,000 
in asingle month. Again,on the 2d October, 1837, 
the notes of the late bank in circulation are stated 
at $6,175,861 05, but on the Ist November follow- 
ing, at $6,522,839 40; which would show a re- 
issue of notes that ought to have been cancelled, 
amounting to upwards of $340,000 in less than a 
inonth. 

Thus, if appears, that although congress ex- 
pressly enacted, in granting the charter, that the 
banking privileges of the Bank of the United States 
should expire on the 3d ot March, 1836, yet the 
most important of those privileges, so far as the 
coinmunity is concerned—the issue of bank notes 
nade under the provisions of the charter—has con- 
tinued for twenty months after that period, and 
probably still continues; that although two years 
were allowed after the expiration of the charter 
“for the final settlement and liquidation of the 
affairs and accounts of the corporation, and for the 
sale and disposition of its estate, but not for any 
other purpose,’’ yet now, when the two years are 
nearly at an end, there are in existence, and ready 
to be reissued, when desired, about $16,000,000 in 
bank notes, the cancelling of which was one of the 
first and principal duties of those who were “to 
settle and liquidate its affairs.’’ No provision was 
made in the charter for such a state of things. It 
is, therefore, proper that congress should at once 
provide for it by appropriate legislation. Such is 
its duty, if the principles of the charter which it 
granted are to be fulfilled. It is no infringement 
of any privilege actually conferred on any indi- 
vidual or corporation, or intended to be by that 
charter; and it will at once put an end to the erro- 
neous impression which a want of it will naturaily 
establish, that the faith or the property of the Uni- 
ted States continues to be pledged for the security 
of the bank notes bearing the name of the United 
States, and originally issued under that pledge. It 


is due to consistency that the terms and meaning of 


the charter should be guarded anid preserved ; it is 
due to good faith that, when the property of the 
United States is withdrawn, by the sale of the 
stock, from liability for the redemption of the notes, 
they should not stand by and permit themto be 
issned and circulated among the community, ex- 
actly as they were when that property formed a part 
of the capital by which they were secured; it is 
due to their legislative functions that the right 
which they retained of examining into the pro- 
ceedings of the bank, and thus virtually promising 
the community the exercise of a supervisory pow- 
er, should not, at a moment when it is most needed 
for the pubiie welfare, be neglected or relinquished, 
even thongh theirown direct interest has ceased 
by the bargain they have made. 

Nor ts it with reference alone to the jate or pre- 
sent Bank of the United States that such legislation 
is necessary. ‘I'he course adopted by those institu- 


tions may be pursued by every other banking insti- | 





ee 
tution chartered by congress. The notes issued in 
oe 2 In 


the District of Columbia, under the authority 
charters from the United States, may, without ns bet 
impropriety, be reissued and circulated after 
charters have expired, either by the banks * 
selves, or by trustees to whom ‘they may trang. 
them the day before their corpcrate Privileges te. 
minate. That some law should be passed to “a 
vent and obviate such a proceeding, cainot admit 
of question. 

In passing such a law, it is the duty of congre, 
carefully to avoid any provision which shoujq af 
fect the citizen who holds or receives these note, 
in the ordinary course of trade, or who passes 7 
transfers them in good faith from hand to hand tt 
is only those who hold or receive them with 4, 
means and for the purpose of redeeming them: = 
pass and circulate them when they know that they 
have come into their hands for such a purpose ot 
under such obligations; and who neglect or refuse 
to cancel them, when they are bound to do so b 
the intention of the charter under which they were 
originally made. 

Considering this subject, therefore, with referenes 
to those relations of the United States towards {he 
late nationa! bank and to the community which are 
derived from the charter of that institution, 
prompt and efficient interference of congress jg 
unquestionably demanded. They have derived larce 
profits from the circulation of these notes, for the 
redemption of which their share of the capital was 
pledged; and they have now withdrawn that share 
of the capital from its former liability; they pro. 
scribed by the charter that all banking privileges, 
among which was that of issuing these notes, 
should terminate at a certain period, and thai pe- 
riod is now passed; they reserved to themselves the 
right, and thus imposed on themselves the duty of 
examining that the stipulations of the charter were 
fulfilled, and to do this the enactment of such a lay 
is now absolutely required. 

But there are other considerations bearing di- 
rectly on the present situation of the commerce 
and business of the country, and on the respect due 
from congress to the laws and policy of the indi- 
vidual states, which ought not to be overlooked — 
It isa fact that the present Bank of the United 
States is in actual possession, having them within 
its own vaults, and under its control, of a fund of 
bank notes to the amount of about twenty millions 
of dollars over and above those in circulation, is- 
sued, to a certain extent, on the faith of the United 
States, and bearing a corresponding credit. ‘There 
appears, at least in many portions of the country, 
a strong disposition on the part of the banks to re- 
sume specie payments; but the uncontrolled pos- 
session of this vast amount of paper money will 
enable the present Bank of the United States, if so 
disposed, to retard, perhaps to prevent, them from 
effecting that laudable and desirable object. It 
holds in its hand, under the apparent sanction of 
congress, an immense fund, which it can transport 
to any part of the country at its pleasure, and pur- 
chase the notes of the state barks, to be returned 
upon them en masse, at the very instant they shall 
endeavor to resume. What is there to prevent this 
institution from sending to New Orleans one or two 
millions of these notes, placing them in the pos- 
session of any local bank or its agents, and ex- 
changing thei for the notes of banks preparing to 
resume, so that they may be used to embarrass and 
retard their efforts as soon as they are commence! 
[t cannot be said that this is a proceeding arising 
from the large capital of the present Bank of the 
United States, and which is not consequent upon 
the issue of its old and uncancelled notes. Itis the 
possession of those notes which exempts it Irom 
danger in the adoption of such acourse. Indepen- 
dent of the additional credit attached to them from 
being made under a national charter, they are now 
circulated without the responsibility that attends 
those issued under the charter of the state; and! 
is to this cause that may be attributed the remarka- 
ble fact, disclosed in the statement of the bank on 
the 5th January last, that while they had on hand 
fifteen millions eight hundred thousand five bundre 
and seventeen dollars and seventy-three cents o! the 
old notes, one million four hundred and three 
thousand and ninety-two dollars at their state Dax 
agencies, and two millions seven hundred ani thirly- 
three thousand nine hundred and ninety dollars 10 
transitu, making altogether no Jess a sum in thei! 
actual possession and under their contro] than nine 
teen millions nine hundred and thirty-seven thous 
and five hundred and ninety-nine dollars and seve! 
ty-three cents of these old notes; when they had, 
also, in circulation among the community, the fur- 
ther sun of six millions two hundred and twenty 
thousand four hundred and sixty-seven dollars and 
seventeen cents of these same old notes; being 2” 
aggregate of the notes of the expired corporation, 
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: Be -eivht 
-six millions one hundred and fifty-eig 
twen’y a sixty-six dollars and ninety cents; 
wo sae time, the whole outstanding circu-. 
et, at f their own notes, (exclusive of post notes, ) | 
von mounted to five hundred and forty-seven 
ply 
ee the fortieth part of the old notes in their | 
j ve and in circulation. | 
Pree every note issued under the present state | 


* Pennsylvania, the holder has by the state 
hater inary ‘proceeding, if it is not redeemed | 
 emand; more than this, the bank is bound, in | 


ent.; 


ted 
soon of its charter. 


f which it has obtained possession? To them 
one of these penalties of the law of Pennsylvania 
vill applys it has received them, and promises to 
edeem them as @ mere trustee; and, in case of re- 
ysal, the holder, it is presumed, is to be driven to 
he tedious process of asuitin chancery, or some 
ther form of protracted legal proceeding, to obtain 
hat payment which he could enforce if the note 
1d been issued by a state bank, in the most rapid 
snd compulsory mode. Thus itis, that so long as 
ongress permits this institution to keep and issue 
nese notes, it gives it the power of circulating a 
paper currency, free from the restrictions and safe- 
yards which the state that chartered it meant to 
impose; it enables it to control the efforts of other 
anks for the resumption of specie payments; and 
eaves the citizen who takes or circulates these 
hotes without any speedy protection and redress. 
But again: this voluntary trustee of the national 
bank received its new charter from the state of 
Pennsylvania, on the expressed condition that it 
should issue no bank note of a less denomination 
han ten dollars. It is presuined to be part of the 
policy of that wise state, that the circulation of so 
jarze an institution should be so limited. The ne- 
rlect of congress has defeated this salutary policy; 
ithas given to the trustee the means and power of 


ended should not be done; five dollar notes are 
largely issued by the Bank of the United States 
chartered by Pennsylvania, though the legislature 


of that state declared they should not be. Con- 
ress cannot be justified in permitting this. It is 


ue to the state of Pennsylvania that they should 
esnect her 'aws; that they should not, by any 
onission on their part, permit a power derived froin 
them to be so exercised as to thwart her designs.— 
fhile itis the solemn and evident duty of con- 
gress not to interfere with the institutions of the 


the legislatures by which they were created, and 

to answer to those authorities for every violation, 

itis not less its duty to prevent that from being 
done indirectly, either by its permission or its ne- 
glect, which virtually infringes the law and policy 
of the states. Rightfully may the state of Penn- 
sylvania complain, if, after strictly probibiting the 
issue of notes of a denomination less than ten dol- 
lars, by this institution, the sanction or the neglect, 
of congress should enable it to issue and circulate 
millions of five dollar notes. 

The following bill is, therefore, respectfully re- 
ported to the senate: 

A BILL to prevent the issuing and circulation of 
the bills, notes, and other securities of corpora- 
tions created by acts of congress which have 
expired, 

Be it enacted, by the senate and house of represen- 
latives of the United States of America in congress 
assembled, That in all cases where the charter of 
any corporation which has been or may be created 
by act of congress of the United States shall have 

‘xpired, or may hereafter expire, if any director, 

Oflicer, or agent, of the said corporation, or any 

trustee thereof, or any agent or officer of such 

trustee, or any person having in his possession, or 
under his control, the property of the said corpora- 
lion, for the purpose of paying or redeeming its 
holes and obligations, shall knowingly issue, re- 
sue, or utter as money, or inany other way know- 
ingly put in circulation any bill, note, check, draft, 

Or other security, purporting to have been made 
y any such corporation, whose charter has expired, 

orby any officer thereof, or puporting to have been 

made under authority derived therefrom, or if any 

Person or persons shall knowingly aid and assist in 

‘hy such act, every person so offending shall be 
femed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and on con- 

Viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 


But how is it with these notes of the late bank, | suing, reissuing, or transfer of any such bills, notes, 


‘such of the said bills, notes, checks, drafts, or other | 


states, but to leave them to pursue the policy of | 


created by acts of congress of the United States, or : 
in which the United States shall have been inter- | 
ested as a stockholder, the terin of which corpora- 
tion has expired, and in which any bills, notes, 
checks, drafts, or other securities, made under au- | 


from such act, shall bein the possession or un- | 
der the control of any director, officer, or agent, of | 
the said expired corporation, or any trustee thereof, | 
or any agent or officer of such trustee, or any per- | 
son having in his possession or under his control | 
the property of the said corporation, for the pur- | 


United States to grant injunctions te prevent the is- | 


checks, drafts, or other securities; and also to cause | 


| °,° ° 
‘securities, as have been redeemed, to be delivered | 


instructions as may be necessary for your guid ance 
in the execution of the proposed commission. 
“Upon your ariival at the northwest coast of 
America, you will embrace the earliest opportunity 
to proceed to and up the river Oregon, by such 


d six hundred dollars and forty-five cents, | thority derived, or alleged to have been derived, couveyances as may be thought to offer the greatest 


facilities for attaining the ends in view. You will, 
from time to time, as they occur in your progress, 
stop at the different settlements of whites on the 
coast of the United States, and on the banks of the 
river, and also at the various [ndian villages on the 
banks, or in the immediate neighborhood of that 


f refusal, to pay the high interest of 12 per | pose of paying or redeeming its notes and obliga- | river; ascertain, as nearly as possible, the popula- 
ah and if such refusal be continued beyond a! tions, the several circuit courts of the United States | tion of each; the relative number of whites (dis- 
eriod, there isa provision for the speedy shall have jurisdiction on the bill or petition of the 


tinguishing the nation to which they belong) and 
aborigines; the jurisdiction the whites acknowl- 


edge; the sentiments entertained by all in respect 


to the United States, and to the two European pow- 
ers having possessions in that regions; and, gen- 
erally, endeavor to obtain all such information, 


up and cancelled; and the said several courts shall ‘political, physical, statistical, and geographical, as 
have power to make all necessary decrees and or- | may prove useful or interesting to this government. 
'ders for the purpose of carrying into effect the | For this purpose, itis recommended that you should, 


jurisdiction hereby conferred, and to execute the 
same by due process of law. 





REPORT ON THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
In senate of the United States, June 6, 1838. 
Mr. Linn submitted the following report: 
The select committee, to which was referred a 


te eccupy the Oregon territory, submit to the con- 
sideration of the senate the following report: 

The attention of the government has been, on 
several occasions, called to this important subject 
by bills and resolutions, through able and elaborate 
reports from committees of congress, and in va- 
‘rious executive communications. We will not as- 
{ . . . . . . . : 
_cend higher in the legislative history of this terri- 
tery than the last annual message of president 
Monree, in which he says: “in looking to the in- 
terests which the United States have on the Pacific 
Ocean and on the western coast of this continent, 


mouth of the Columbia river, er at some other point 
in that quarter, within our acknowledged limits, is 
submnitted to the consideration of congress. Our 
commerce and fisheries on that sea and along that 
coast have much increased, and are increasing. It 
is thought thata military post, to which onr ships 
of war might resort, would afford protection to 


the tribes of the northwest, with whom our trade is 
extensive. It is thought, also, that, by the estab- 
lishment of sucha post, the intercourse between 
our western states and territories and the Pacific, 
and our trade with the tribes residing in the interior, 
on each side of the Rocky mountains, would be cs- 
sentially promoted. To carry this object into effect, 
the appropriation of an adequate sum to authorize 
the employment of a frigate, with an officer of 
the corps of engineers, to explore the mouth of the 
Columbia river, and the coast contiguous thereto, 
to enable the executive to make such establish- 
ment, at the most suitable point, is recommended 
to congress.” 

Such were the views of an enlightened states- 
man and patriot. The administration which suc- 
ceeded took up this matter, and it became the sub- 
ject of a negotiation between the government of 
Great Britain and the United States, in which 
nothing was done definitely to settle the claims of 
the parties. This correspondence was marked by 
great ability. 

The lapse of time and the progress of events in 
that quarter of the continent, which are unfriendly 
tothe interests of the United States, require, in the 
opinion of your committee, action on the part of 
this government as prompt and decided as tnay be 
consistent with the peace and good understanding 
which now exist, and we sincerely hope will ever 
continue to exist, between England and the United 
States, who have sc many reasons to wish its con- 
| tinuance. 
| President Jackson, aware of the importance of 
this country to our best interests, employed a spe- 
cial agent to proceed to the territory in question, 
who was charged with the duty of examining into 
its political, physical, and geographical eondition. 
But the committee will quote the words of the in- 
structions. ‘The secretary of state writes to Mr. 
Slacuin as follows, ig his note of Noy. 11, 1835: 

“Srr: Having understood that you are about to 
visit the Pacific Ocean, the president has determin- 
ed to avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
to obtain some specific and authentic inforination 





| 





bill to authorize the president bf the United States | 


{ 


the propriety of establishing a military post at the | 
dving that which the state of Pennsylvania in- | 


every interest, and have a tendency to conciliate | 


feeding ten thousand dollars, or by imprisonment | in regard to the inhabitants of the country in the | 


and confinement to hard labor not exceeding ten | neighborhood of the Oregon. or Columbia river.— 
years, or by both snch fine and imprisonment. In the belief that you would willingly lend your 

Sec 2. ‘And be it further enacted, That in all ca- | services in the prosecution of this object, I now 
‘sin which any corporation has been or may be | give you, by the president’s direetion, such general 


whilst employed ou this service, keep a journal, in 
which to note down whatever may strike you as 
worthy of observation, and by the aid of which 
‘you will be eyiabled, when the journey is comple- 
ted, to make a full and accurate report to this de- 
| partment of all the information you may have col- 
lected in regard to the country and its inhabitants. 
‘Your necessary and reasonable travelling ex- 
-penses will be paid from the beginning of your 
| Journey from the coast of the Pacific to the Colum- 
bia river, and till you return to this city. Vouchers, 
in all cases where it may be practicable to get 
them, will be required in the settlement of your 
account at the treasury department. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“JOHN FORSYTH.” 

On the Ist of June, 1836, Mr. Slacum proceeded 

_tocomply with these instructions; and the resuits 





(of his exaininations are mostly contained in a me- 
'tmorial addressed to congress on the 18th December 
last. From this memorial we will make copious 
extracts, it being replete with recent and authentic 
| inforination. 

Before proceeding further, the committee will de- 
| vote a few moments to the question of right to the 
| Oregon territory. 

This question has been so ably argued by the 
late gov. Floyd, who was the first to urge on con- 
gress the use and occupation of the Oregon terri- 
tory, by Mr, F. Baylies, in two reports to the house 
of representatives, and in the diplomatic corres- 
pondence of our government with Great Britain, 
andin various other public documents, as to make 
it unnecessary for us to go at large into this sub: 
ject. 

The validity of the title of the United States to 
the territory on the northwest coast, between the 
latitude of 42° to 49°, is not questioned by any 
power except Great Britain. The 3d article of the 
treaty of Washington, of 22d of February, 1819, 
between the United States and Spain, established 
their mutual boundary line on the parallel of 42°; 
and, froin the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean, 
Spain made a formal and full relinquishment of all 
claim north of that line. The southernmost point 
to which Russia claims on that coast was fixed by 
her treaty with Great Britain of February, 1825, 
at 549 40’. By the provisions of these two trea- 
ties, the space between the Spanish boundary north, 
at 429, and the Russian boundary south, at 54° 407, 
is entirely unclaimed, except by the United States 
and Great Britain. The respective claims of these 
two powers have been, from time to time, the sub- 
ject of negotiation and provisional arrangement by 
treaty; having in view the temporary protection of 
) the interests of the parties, while the final adjust- 
ment of their rights is left open to future arrange- 
ments. These temporary arrangements, by the 
convention of 1825, are mutually obligatory, until 
either of the parties who may desire a change shall 
ihave given to the other one year’s notice. 
| The treaty of Ghent contains no specific allusion 
| to the possessions of the United States on the north- 
| west coast; but, under the claim of the treaty, ar- 
| ticle ist, which provides that all territory, places, 
|and possessions, whatever, taken by either party 
‘from the other during the war, &c. shall be restored 
| without delay, the United States settlement at the 
| 
| 


—— 











mouth of the Columbia river, called Astoria, was 
included, and subsequently formally restored to an 
authorized agent of the United States; by which 
lact the Oregon territory, for the first time, became 
‘the subject of negotiation between the two govern. 
ments, 

By the convention with Great Britain of 1818, it 
was stipulated that, east of the Stony mountains 
/and west of the lakes, the northern boundary of 
ithe United States and the southern bourdary of 
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Great Britain should be the 49th parallel of latitude; 
but in regard to the territory west of the Stony 
mountains, and on the northwest coast, it was stipu- 
lated that any country which may be claimed by 
either party shall, with its harbors, bays, rivers, 
&c., be free and open for the term of ten years to the 
vessels, citizens, &c. of the two powers; it being 
well understood that this agreement is not to be 
construed to the prejudice of any claim which ei- 
ther of the high contracting parties may have to 
any part of the said country, the only object being 
to preveut the disputes and differences arising among 
themselves. 

When, in 1823, negotiations were opened for the 
continuance of the temporary convention of 1818, 
the question in regard to the title and boundaries of 
the mouth of the Columbia began to be considered 
of much importance in our relations with Great 
Britain. Although, previous to this time, there 
bad been some diplomatic conversation on the sub 
ject, there had been no formal wriiten negotiation 
until 1823, when Mr. Adams, as secretary of state, 
gave instructions to Mr. Rush, the United States 
tninister in England, to urge the settlement of our 
territoiial limits west of the Stony mountains.— 
Mr. Rush was instructed to suggest the parallel of 
51° as the southern boundary of Great Britain. Bul 
if the line already settled at 49° latitude to the 
Stony mountains should be earnestly insisted on by 
Great Britain, “‘we will consent to carry it in con- 
tinuance on the saine parallel west to the Pacific 
Oceaa.’’ To the propositions of Mr. Rush, made 
in pursuance of these instructions, the British com- 
missioners answered by controverting all the facts 
and principles on which the United States rested, 
and they declared that Great Britain considered the 
whole of the unoccupied parts of America as open 
to her future setttlement in like manner as hereto- 
fore, and they included in this description the un- 
occupied territory between the forty-second and 


fifty-first degrees of north latitude. Great Britain, 


would not relinquish the principle of colonization 
on that coast. She insisted on the principles esta- 
blished against Spain inthe Nootka Sound contro. 
versy; besides, the commissioners contended that 
Great Britain had a paramount title by discovery 
and occupancy. The negotiations terminated in 
the convention of 1827, by which that of 1818 was 
indefinitely extended, with permission to either 
party to abrogate it upon twelve months notice.— 
This convention fixes the actual existing relations 
between Great Britainand the United States on the 
subject of the northwest territory. 

What little consequence Great Britain attached 
to her claim of a right to colonize, and how little 
she relied on it for any permanent purpose, is shown 
by the fact that, during the progress of the negotia- 
tion, she proposed, ina formal project submitted by 


her commissioners, to fix the dividing line definitely | 


onthe 49° parallel of north latitude, until that par- 


allel strikes tne northwesternmost branch of the | 


Columbia river; thence down the middle of that 
river to the Pacific Ocean. And at the moment 
that this pretension of a right of colonization was 
urged upon our commissioners, it was abandoned 
by the British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, who, 


in February, 1825, concluded a treaty relinquishing | 
to Russia all claim, of whatever nature, north of 


54° 40’, Indeed it was obvious that whether the 
results of the Nootka Sound controversy in 1790 
had been wrung by Great Britain from the weakness 
of Spain, or had been yielded by her justice, nei- 
ther Russia nor the United States could acquiesce 
in a principle which would leave their valuable 
possessions on the northwest coast perpetually open 


to the capricious inroads of other powers. The, 


pretension of an unoccupied coast in 1825 was not 
less monstrous than that of Russia to a closed sea 
in that region, which disturbed the gravity of the 
diplomatic corps in 1820. The British negotiators 
at all times declined the responsibility of starting 
this pretension in writing; and having, since the 
negotiation, in which it was verbally urged against 
us, abandoned it in regard to R&ssia, and as, in its 
nature, its existence is terminated by ihe lapse of 
fine and the progress of events, it may now be 
considered obsolete.’ Besides the right of coloni- 
zation, Great Britain claimed, by the right of dis- 


4 on ‘ 4} py sohate r i 
covery, and especially referred to the expedition of | 


sir FL Deake, in 1573. This claim is entirely in 
consistent with the right of colonization. If this 


nd saa ‘ ‘ alt 
coast were discovered two centuries and ai halt 


‘ . ? aa rareor } 9 ’ 
since, it can hardly be open to discovery anu s ttle- 
ment now. But in regard to any claiia of Great 
Britain baving its origin anterior to 1763, it Is en- 


tirely precluded by the treaty of Paris of that year, | 


by which she renounces all claim to any portion olf 
North America west of the Mississippi. It may, 
howevey, be remarked, in regard to this expedition 
of sir Francis Drake, that the narration of its in- 
cidents is not only incredible, but their existence 








iinpossible; and, therefore, no title to any particular 
part of the coast can be deduced from it. Putting 
this voyage out of the question, Great Britain does 
not set up any title which bas the appearance of 
validity under the principles avowed by her own 
commissioners in 1823, when, in controverting the 
rights of Spain, they asserted that Great Britain 
would xever admit that the mere fact of Spanish 
navigators having first seen the coast at particular 
points. without any subsequent aud efficient act of 
sovereignty or settlement iollowing on the part of 
Spain, was sufficient to exclude other nations from 
that portion of the globe. 

Ceitainly if mere discovery of the coast could 
give title, that of Spain would be entirely incon- 
trovertible; and this government baving succeeded 
to her rights, the question would be at an end.— 
Balboa discovered the western shore of America 
ia September, 1513, and, ‘‘advancing up to his mid- 
dle in the waves, with his buckler and sword in 
hand, took possession of that ocean in the natne ol 
the king, his master, and avowed to defend it with 
his arms against all his enemies.’? Cortez disco- 
vered California, in 1526, up to about parallel 30 
degrees. In 1543 Cubrillo explored the coast from 
that point up to 42 degrees. Inthe year 1592 John 
ide Fuea discoved the strait which bears his name 
in latitnde 48 degrees. But the principle implied 
'in the declaration of the British commissioners is 
unquestionably correct, viz. that discovery, accom- 
pained with subsequent and efficient acts of sove- 
reignty or settlement, is necessary to give title.— 
Now there is no pretence that Great Britain has a 
title thus acquired; and all thatis left to ascertain 
is, whether the United States can establish such a 
one in herself, 

And first as to discovery. There is nothing on 
record of any actual investigation of the coast be- 
tween 44 degrees and 47 degrees previous to the 
vear 1792, and it is certain that, up to that period, 
the existence of the Columbia river was unknown. 

Not to dwell on the reported settleinent by Hen- 
—dvicks, in 1785,in May, 172, captain Robert Gray, 
lin the ship Columbia, from Boston, sailing unde 





ithe flax of the United States, saw and entered into | 


‘the land which had a good appearance of a harbor; 

and which was, in fact, the mouth of a very large 
river, then seen, for the first time, by a citizen of a 
civilized nation. 


‘lumbia, and named the capes on either side; con- 


_tinuing to explore it from the 7th to the 21st of, 
|May. Having fixed its latitude, and distinetly | 
marked the topography of the neighborhood, and | 


‘the bearings of the various headlands around the 


bay, he returned to the United States, and an- | 
-nonneed his important discovery. Thus was the | 
Columbia discovered by the United States from the | 
sea. In the year 1803, an exploring expedition | 


| 


'was fitted out by this government to penetrate, 
over land, into the region west of the Rocky or 
Stony mountains, as far as the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river. Every body knows the signal sue- 
-opened to the world the vast regions of the Upper 
| Missouri and Rocky mountains, and added to geo- 
graphy the magnificent valley of the Columbia 
Ten years before, Mackenzie had penetrated to the 


| 


ithe waters of this grand basin, being several de- 
‘grees north of it. And thus this great discovery, 
‘both from the interior and the coast, belongs to the 


| United States. The exploring expedition of Lewis | 


cand Clark-following up the discovery of the Co- 
'lumbia river by Captain Gray is, in itself, an im- 
portant circumstance in our title. It was notice to 
‘the world of claim, and that solemn act of posses 
'sion was followed up by a settlement and occupa- 
_ tion, made by that enterprising and intelligent mer- 
chant, John Jacsb Astor, under the countenance 
‘and patronage of this government. This settle- 
_ment and occupation continned to the late war with 
Great Britain, and by the treaty of Ghent was re- 
stored to us formally, after its conquest from the 
| United States during that war. 
‘seen that our title has the requisites prescribed by 
| Great Britain herself. With this is coinbined the 


leoncurrent title of Spain, which was derived also | 
settlement, &c.; and which, by the | 
| treaty of 1829. wae transferred to the United States 

ifreaty ol 1Si9, was transierred to the United Siafes. | 
» The extent of the territory on the northwest coast, | 
which is properly embraced within our limits, is to | 
ibe ascertained by the applicaiion of the two recog- | 


from discovery 


we 9 


nized principles to the established facts of the ease: 
Ist. That the discovery and occupation of the 
‘month of a river gives title to the region watered 
| by it and its tributaries, as in the case of the Hud- 
son, James, Mississippi rivers, &c. 2d. That the 
discovery and settlement of a new country by a 
civilized power gives title half-way to the settle- 
ment of the nearest civilized power. The boun- 











cess of this admirably-conducted enterprise, which | 


Western ocean. but his route did not touch any of 


Thus it will be | 


. ‘ting 
sent, vessels are often kept several days walllli 


aS teeeeee 


dary between them is a medium line. Rin 
these principles will earry our line as far 
grees, 

Its occupation by our government would Seen 
a vast Indian and fur trade; its forests of uy 
limber, extended plains, rich alluvions, w} 
mals and vegetables assume their brightest , 
would open a direct trade with California Chan 
whe ig and the Sandwich and Oriental islands a 
rally; it wuuld secure its prodigious fisherine 3 
sturgeon, anchovies, and salmon; for Lewis af 
Clark say “that the multitudes of salmon int 
Oregon are inconceivable, and they ascend a 
very sources, to the very ridge of the dividia 
mountains: the water is so clear that they may 5 
seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty fee’: at cal 
tain seasons of the year they float in such quanti 
ties down the stream, and are drifted ashore. tha 
the Indians have only to collect, split them ol 
and dry them.” It would doubtless secure. bd 
yond the danger of interruption, constant inter, 
course and trade between the valley of the Misgjs. 
sippi and the Oregon. oa 

But, to waive these advantages, the importance 
to the United States, in acommercial point of yiey 
of possessing some harbor on the northwest coast of 
America will be seen at once, when it is recollect. 
ed that upwards of $12,000,000 worth of Property 
is afloat in the Pacific ocean in the whale trade 
alone, and which gives employment to upwards of 
8,000 seamen. These whalers must have some 
place or places at which to refit after their Joy 
voyages. These vessels now resoit to the Sand. 
wich islands; but it is to be remembered that colo. 
nial restrictions may be enforced in time of peace 
and, in time of war, this valuable and important 
branch of trade might fall an easy prey to a foreigy 
power for waat of a port to give it shelter. It ig 
the duty of a wise government to provide against 
such contingencies. The bay of St. Francis, into 
which is discharged the fine river Sacrimento, is 
one of the noblest harbors on the continent, and 
capable of containing the whole mercantile navy 
of the world. But this magnificent harbor, untor- 
tunately, is not within the Jurisdiction of the Unit. 
ed States, but belongs to our neighbors of Mexico, 

Between this point and the mouth of the Colum. 
bia river, the coast presents an almost uniform 
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as 49 de, 


5! Santig 
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| straight line, in which few headlands or indenta. 
| Captain Gray entered the river, named it Co- | 
| } y | 


tions appear. M-. Slacum says: ‘From the map 
of the country, which I shall be able to pyepare, 
you will discover thereon three or four rivers which 
fall into the Pacific ocean between latitude -1 deg, 
33 min. and the Columbia; three of them withi 
Pelican bay, in latitude 42 deg. 4 min. north, are 
within the limits of the states, but are not laid 
down on any published chart of the day: 

‘Klamet river, 41 deg. 33 min. north latituce, 
23 deg. 54 min. west lengiiude. 

“West Rocucs river, 42 deg. 26 min. north atl 
tude, 124 deg. 14 min. west longitude. 

“‘West Cowis river, 43 deg. 31 min. north lat: 
tude, 124 deg. 4 min. west longitude. 

‘West Umpqua, 43 deg. 50 min. north latitude, 
123 deg. 56 min. west longitude. 

“Last year the schooner Cadhorough entered {wo 
of these with 8 feet of water. ‘Pelican bay’ isa 
good harbor. From the information of Mr. Young 
and other trappers, Lam told that the Umpqual 
nearly the same size as the Wilhamit. The land 
are equally good and well timbered. The rive 
called ‘Rogues,’ or sometimes Smith’s rivel 
abounds in the finest timber west of the Rock! 
mountains; and it may be fairly estimated that tlt 
valleys of these rivers, certainly within the juris 
diction of the United States, contain at lea 
14,000,000 acres of laud, of first quality, equal! 
the best lands of Missouri and Illinois. In enter 
ing the Columbia river you find a bar extendilf 
across the channel (two miles in width) from th 
north to the south shoals. The shoalest water 
the bar is 44 fathoms, but the prevailing wines! 
winter are from the westward, and the entrant 
lies exposed to the swell of the Pacific ocean. JT 
bar breaks with a wind of any force, if from ™ 
west of north or south and west of east. At pi 


ng 
Hh 


for clear weather to run in, baving neither beacot 
. . “ 

buoys, nor lights to guide them when near 
“. ety: 1 Bs . yrpa 
shoal. ‘This delay would be obviated in a gi 
measure if the coast was surveyed and propel 
lighted.” Mr. Baylies, in his report, says: “ 
> . . . af ‘ ae afl 
has been very justiy said, ‘that it is a question, 


} . ? . . re . . ‘ DL) rid 
first somewhat difficult of solution, why Great D! 


. os 
tain should have been so extremely anxious “ 
wrest from the United States a territory compa” 


tively of limited extent, and, considering the \® 


domains in Asia, Africa, Australia, and Amer“ 
which she has yet to populate and reclaim, co? 


paratively of little value;”’ yet a little reflection Wf 


suggest the answer. 
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«Great Britain adopts no plans or policy fromm 
rice or vanity; her ambition is developed ina 
‘tem of Wise and sagacious projects, to check, to 
quence, and to control all nations by means of her 
ail her commerce. In prosperity and in ad- 
me in peace and in war, she has pursued this 
My dese with an energy and perseverance 
hich does infinite credit to her political sagacity 
nd foresight.” 

The day is not far distant when, by the opening 
fa direct communication between the Atlantic 
nd Pacific oceans across the Isthmus of Darien, 
e whole trade of the eastern hemisphere will be 
anged. The policy of Great Britain is, there- 
re, to possess the strongest points of control on 
i3 grand thoroughiare of commerce as well as 
yer every other commercial thorouzhfare of the 
orld. One of these points she already possesses 
, Jamaica, and the Sandwich islands is to be, nay, 


’ 


ands lie on that parallel of latitude which vessels 


ym the west coast of America, in order to get 


hey would, therefore, becoine of immense value 


s a commercial depot, and in time of war they. 
ould, in a military point of view, be as important. 
It may be, 
ssumed, then, that these islands will fall into the | 
ands of the British government; for when has she | 
reglected her foreign policy? Look at her pos-| 
essions in the east—Malta, Gibraltar, the key to, 


sthe Mauritius in the Indian ocean. 


he commerce of the Mediterranean, St. Helena, 
Ascension, Cape ot Good Hope, the Mauritius, 
singapore, (which eifectually commands the straits 


{ Malacea,) the Benin islands, lying off the coast. 


fJapan; and she only lacks the Sandwich islands 


nd the beautiful river of Columbia, and the terri- 


ory watered by its numerous tributaries, to com- 
and, by her mighty means, the cummerce of the 
hole world. 


Independent of the importance, in a commercial | 
oilnt ot view, of this territory to the United States, | 


assumes vast importance when we come to con- 


der the influence it is to have, in the hands of the | 
ilish, over the fierce and warlike tribes of Indians | 


1 the north, and from our western frontier to the 
cifle ocean. 
bued for the long extract from Mr. Slacuin’s me- 
oir. When speaking of the Hndson bay com- 
wy 


* IT shall endeavor,’ 
ercise over the Indian tribes within our acknow- 
thin the territorial limits of the United States. 


rt Vancouver, the principal depot of the Hudson 
y company west of the Rocky mountains, 


nds on agentle acclivity, four hundred yards | 


in the shore, on the north bank of the Columbia, 
Oregon river, about one hundred miles from its 
uth. The principal buildings are enclosed by a 


pickets there are thirty-four buildings of all de- 
Ipuions, including officers’ dwelling houses, 


iglits, coopers, tinners, &c., all of wood, except 
magazine for powder, which is of brick. 


Dius forlaborers and mechanics, a large and com- 


ospital and large boat-house on the shore, six 
les above the fort. 
bay company have erected a saw mill on a 
ver failing stream of water that falls into the Co- 
nbia; cuts 2,000 to 2,400 feet of lumber daily ; 


aids market, 
‘I'he farm at Vancouver contains, at this time, 


221, employing generally one hundred men, 
’ 1, 5. . ve . rT 
lelly Canadians and haif-breed Iroq ois. Tie 


ders, clerks, and domestics, may be estimated at 


tlort in good log cabins; two or three families 
herally under one roof; and, as nearly every man 
* a wife, or lives with an Indian or half-breed 
ian, and as each family has from two fo five 
ves, the whole number of persons about Van- 
iver inay be estimated at 750 to 800 souls. ‘The 


plated military garrison. ‘The men are engaged 


the other point of her grasping ambition, ‘These | 
ek in the passage to China, Manilla, and Batavia, | 
e force of the trade-winds, which are strongest | 
tween 18 deg. and 24 deg. of north latitude. | 


hey lie as directly in the route to China as the. 
ape of Good Hope for ships from the eastward. | 


On this point we hope to be par- | 


*he says, “to point out the, 
lerprise of this company, and the influence they | 


ket forming an area of 750 by 450 feet. Within | 


rkshops for carpenters, blacksmiths, wheel-| 


Out- | 


eé,and very near the fort, there are forty-nine | 
bdious barn, and seven buildings attached thereto, | 


On the north bank the Hud- | 


Bploys twenty-eight men, chiefly Sandwich island- | 
»and ten yoke of oxen; depth of water four 
toms at the mill, where the largest ships of the, 
ipany take in their cargoes for the Sandwich | 


but 3,000 acres of land, fenced and under culti- | 


Ciianics are European. These, with the factors, | 


tly. The laborers and mechanics live outside | 


ice of the establishment is as strict as in the best | est in every measure adopted. 


per annum; but as the exchange is reduced to cur- 
rency at the rate of five shillings to the dollar, the 
poucd sterling is valued at $4; hence the price of 
labor is $5 662 to $6 662 per month. 

** Trade, &c.—A large ship arrives annually from 
London, and discharges at Vancouver. Cargo, 
chiefly coarse woollens, cloths, baizes, and blankets; 
hardware, cutlery, calicoes, cottons, and cotton 
handkerchiefs; tea, sugar, collee, and cocoa; tobac- 
co, soap, beads, guns, powder, lead, rum, playing 
cards, boots, shoes, ready-made clothing, &c.; be- 
sides every description of sea-stores, canvass, cord- | 
age, paints, oils, chains and chain cables, anchors, | 
&c. to refit the company’s ships that remain on the 
coast. ‘These are tne ship Nereide, the brig Llama, 
the schooner Cadborough, and sloop Broughton ; 
the steamboat Beaver, of 150 tons, two engines of 
thirty horse power each, built in London last year. 
These vessels are all well armed and manned; the 
crews are engaged in England, to serve five years, 
at 2/. per month for seamen. ‘The London ship, with 
the annual supply, usually arrives in the Columbia 
|in early spring, discharges, and takes a cargo of 


-~ 





' 
| 
| 
| 





to receive the furs that are brought to the depot 


Rocky mountains, and from as far south as Bt. 
Francisco, in California. Whilst one of the com- 
pany’s vessels brings in the collections of furs and 


ing employed in navigating those magnificent 
straits from Juan de Fuca to Stickern. 
quantities of furs, sea otter, beaver, marten, and 
sable, can be collected along the shores of these 
bays and inlets. The chief traders at Narquallah, 


min., Fort McLaughlin, in 50 ‘deg. 10 min., Fort 


furs and peltries from the Indians in the vicinity, 
and as far as New Caledonia in the interior, and 
supply them with guns, powder, lead, tobacco, 
beads, &c.; all of which supplies are taken froin 
the principal depot at Fort Vancouver. 

| An express, as it is called, goes out in March, an- 
nually, from Vancouver, and ascends the Columbia 
900 niles in batteaus. One of the chief factors, or 
chief traders, takes charge of the property, and con- 
veys to York factory, on Hudson bay, the annual 
returns of the business conducted by the Hudson 
Bay company west of the Rocky imountains, in the 
Columbia district. This party, likewise, conveys 


goods suitable to the Indian trade. Other parties 


take up supplies, as they may be required, to Walla- | 
ged Jines of territory, and their unauthorized | 
roduction of large quantities of British goods | 


walla, 250 miles above Vancouver; tu Colville, 600 
iniles above; to the fort, at the junction of Lewis’s 
river, 70) miles above; and to the south, to the Fort 
| McRoys, on the :ver Umpqua, in latitude 48 deg. 
/50 min. north; and last year, chief-trader McLeod 
took up to the American rendezvous, in about lati- 
tude 43 deg. north, a large supply of British mann- 
factures. ‘This assemblege of American trappers 
and hunters takes place annnaily onthe western side 
of the Rocky mountains, generally in the month of 
July, and amounts to from 4509 to 500 men, who 
bring the result of their year’s labor to sell to the 
American fur-traders. These persons purchase their 
| supplies for the trappers at St. Louis; though, after 
being subject to the duties on these articles, (¢hiefly 
of British manufacture,) they transport their goods 
about 1,400 miles by land, to sell to citizens of the 


tory. Last year they met a poweriul opponent, in 


ican fur-trader on Ais own ground; first, by having 
the advantage of water communication on the Co- 


890 iniles; and secondly, by introducing the goods 
free of duty, which is equal to at least twenty-five to 
thirly per centum. But a greater evil than this 
exists in the influence the Hudson bay company ex- 
ercises over the Indians, by supplying them with 
arms and ammunition, which may prove, at some 
future period, highly dangerous te our frontier set- 
tlements.” ’ * ’ " bi ° . 

“A council annually asseinbles at York factory, 
where reports froin the diiferent ‘districts’ east and 
west of the Rocky mountains are read and recorded, 
and their proceedings forwarded to London, to the 
| Hudson bay house. Chief factors and chief traders 
hold a seat at this council board, and governor Simp- 
son presides. Itis here that every new enterprise 
is canvassed, expense and probabie profits carefully 
inquired into, as each member feels a personal inter- 
If it is ascertained 
that in certain ‘districts’ the quantity of beaver di- 











the term of five years, at the rate of £17 to £151 minishes, the trappers are ismmediatcly ordered to 


lumber to the Sandwich islands; returns in August) 
(Fort Vancouver) once a year from the interior, | 


via the Columbia river, from the Snake country, | 
and from the American rendezvous west of the | 


peliries made at the different depots along the coast. 
of the north, (see map,) the steamboat is now be- | 


lrmense | 


in 47 deg. 80 min., Fort Langley, in 30 deg. 50 | 


Simpson, in 54deg. 40 min. north, purchase all the | 


to the different forts along the route, (see map,) | 


United States within our acknowledged lines of terri- | 


the agent of this foreign monopoly, chief trader Mc- | 
Leod, who could well aflord to undersell the Amer- | 


lurnbia and Lewis’s rivers for a distance of 700 to! 


desist for a few years, that the animals may increase 
as the wealth of the country consists in its furs; and 
so strict are the laws among many of the nerthern 
Indian tribes, that to kill a beaverout of season (1. e. 
in the spring or summer) is a crime punished with 
death. ‘The enforcement of this law is strongly en- 
couraged by the Hudson bay company. Notso care- 
ful, however, are the company of the territory not 
their own; on the contrary, they have establisled a 
fort and trading-house calied ‘McRoy’s fort,’ on the 
river Umpqua, in 43 deg. 50 min. ‘This fine stream 
falls into the Pacific, (but is not laid down in any 
printed map;) ten thousand beaver skins are collect- 
ed here, and double this amount brought out of the 
country adjacent, within our lines; and the Indians 
are encouraged to ‘irap the streams’ at all seasons. 
From Walls«walla, Lewis’s river, and the Snake 
country, all lying between 42 deg. and 46 deg. north 
latitude 50,000 skins are collected. ‘The price ofa 
beaver skin in the ‘Columbia district? is ten shiliings 
$$2 payable in goods at 50 per cent. on the invoice 
cost. Each skin averages one and a half pound, and 
is worth in New York or London, 35 per pound: va- 
lue of $750. The beaver skin is the circulating 
/medium of the country.” Again, he says: “I beg to 
call your attention to Pugitt’s sound, and urge, in 
the most earnest manner, that this point shall never 
be abandoned. If the United States claim, and I 
hope they ever will, as far north, at least, as the 49th 
deg. of latitude, running due west fiem the lake of 
the woods, on the above parellel, we sliall take in 
Pugitt’s sound In a military point of view it is of 
the highest importance to the United States. If it 
were In the hands of any foreign power, especially 
Great, Britain, with the influence she could com- 
mand, through the Hudson bay company. over the 
Indians at the north, on these magnificent straits of 
Juan de Fuca, a force of twenty thousand men could 
be brought by water in large canoes to the Sound of 
Pugitt, ina few days; from thence to Columbia, the 
distance is but two days’ march, via the Cowilety.”? 

Your committee, deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of counteracting foreign infiuence over the 
Indian tribes within our jurisdiction, will pursue the 
subject still further. 


At first sight it would be reasonable fo suppose 
that the rugged and stern Rocky mountains, whose 
suinmits are covered with snow, and ascend far be- 
yond the region of perpetual congelation would con- 
stitute an everlasting barrier to the passage of hos- 
tile armies between the valley of the Mississippi and 
(that of the Columbia; for all the journals and narra- 
tives of the early explorers of this gloomy region are 
replete with the sufferings and privations of those 
who mace the passage. The accounts given us by 
Lewis and Clark, Andrew Henry, Wilson P. Hunt, 
Ramsey Crooks, and many others, seemed to have 
placed this beyond the possibility of a doubt. But 
of this we shall see. One of its loftiest peaks has 
been mounted by a traveller after incessant toil. 
The prospect presenting ilself, and the feelings of 
thie beholder, are given in the gorgeous language of 
Mr. Irving: 

“[tere a scene burst upon the view of captain 
Bonneville that for a titne astonished and over- 
Whelined him with its immensity. He stood, in 
fact, upon that dividing ridge which Indians regard 
as the crest of the world, and on each side of which 
the landscape declines to the two cardinal oceans 
of the world. Whichever way he turned his eye, 
he was confused by the vastness and variety of ob- 
jects. Beneath him the Rocky mountains seemed 
to open all their secret recesses; deep, solemn val- 
ilevs, treasured lakes, dreary passes, rugged defiles, 
aud foaming torrents; while, beyond their savage 
precinets, the eye was lost in an almost immeusura- 
ible landscape, stretching on every side into dim 
and hazy distance, like the expanse of a summer 
/sea. Whichever way he looked, he beheld vast 
plains glimmering with reflected sunshine; mighty 
'streams wandering on their shining course toward 
either ocean; and snowy mountains, chain beyond 
chain, and peak beyond peak, they melted like 
cleuds into the horizon. For atime, the Indian fa- 
ble seemed to be realized. He had obtained that 
height from which the Blackfoot warrior, after 
death, catches a view of the land of seuls, and be- 
holds the happy hunting grounds spread out below 
him, brightening with the abodes of the free and 
generous spirits.”” This line of continuous moun- 
tains, when viewed at a distance, every where 
seems impassable; the mind shrinks or recoils from 
such frowning and forbidding obstacles. But with- 
in ten or fifteen years, passes of such gentle ascent 
have been discovered, that loaded wagons easily 
traverse them. 

From the valley of the river Platte, general A sh- 
ley passed to the opposite valleys of waters that fall 
into the Great Bear lake. 


The waters of this great internal sea are mick 
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more brackish than those of the ocean. He de- 
scended in canoes one of the rivers that disem- 
bogue into it, which was 150 miles in length; and, 
on coasting the lake, he found it 100 miles long, 
and irom 60 to 80 wide. Since then, the passage 
of the Rocky mountains has become an atfair of 
ordinary occurrence, and even performed by deli- 
cate feinales. 

The notice of this is extracted from the journal 
of Mr. Spalding, who is believed to be a mission- 
ary:— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, and their associates, 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitman and Mr. Gray, left the fron- 
tiers of Missouri about the Ist of May, 1836, in 
company with a gentleman engaged in the fur trade. 
Their route generally lay near the Missouri river, 
until they reached the Platte; thence along that 
river toits fork; thence along the north fork by the 
Black hills, to near its source; thence to the Green 
river, one of the branches of the Western Colorado; 
thence to the waters of Bear river, which empties 
itself into the Great Salt lake; and thence to the 
head waters of Lewis’s river, the southern branch 
of the Columbia river, on which, or on the streains 
which run into it, they pursued their course to Fort 
Wallawalla, one of the principal posts of the 
Hudson Bay company, about 300 miles from the 
ocean,” 

Mrs. Spalding and Mrs. Whitman are believed to 
be the first white women who have traversed these 
mountains, ‘Thus has vanished the great obstacle 
to a direct and facile communication between Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Pacifie ocean. 

But your committee will not disguise their fears, 
that if the United States permits this territory to 
fail into the hands of England, she would, in time 
of war, be enabled from that quarter tosend against 
this country ap immense power. With a well-ap- 
pointed force mounted on the ficet steeds of the 
valley of the Columbia, that force, with the neces- 
sary munitions of war and provisions, could ascend 
the southern branches of the Columbia river to 
where they almost interlock with the Platte and 
other streams which fall into the Missouri river; 
and, after surinounting the slight difficulties which 
have been shown to exist, they would soon make 
their way to the great plains of the west. Over 
these bounlless prairies roam numerous Indian 
tribes, who wander regularly from north to south, 
and from south to north, hanging on the flanks and 
rear of the countless herds of buffalo that perform 
their periodical migrations over this great American 
desert. 

«Some portion of the wilderness along the rivers 
may partially be subdued by agriculture; others 
may form vast pastoral tracts, like those of the 
east; but it is to be feared that a great part of it 
will form a lawless inlerval between the abodes of 
civilized man, like the waters of the ocean or the 
deserts of Arabia, and like them be subject to the 
depredations of the marauder. Here may spring 
np new and monzrel races, like new formations in 
geology; the amalgamation of the ‘debris’ and ‘abra- 
sions’ of former races, civilized and savage; the 
remains of broken and alinost extinguished tribes; 
the descendants of wandering hunters and trappers; 
of fugitives from the Spanish and American fron 
tiers; of adventurers and desperadoes of every class 
and country, yearly ejected from the bosom of so- 
ciety into the wilderness. We are contributing in- 
cessantly to swell this singular and heterogeneous 
cloud of wild population that is to hang about our 
frontier, by the transfer of whole tribes of savages 
tron the east of the Mississippi to the great wastes 
of the far west; many of these bear the smart of 
real or fancied injuries; many consider themselves 
as expatriated beings, wrongfully exiled from their 
hereditary homes and the sepulchres of their fa- 
thers, and cherish a deep and abiding animosity 
against the race that has dispossessed them. Some 
may gradually become pastoral hordes, like those 
rnde and migratory people—half shepherd, half 
warrior—who, with their flocks$and herds, roain 
the plains of upper Asia; but others, it is to be ap- 
prehended, will become predatory bands, mounted 
on the fleet steeds of the prairies, with the open 
plains for their marauding ground, and the moun- 


tains for their retreats and lurking places.”* Such | 


is a faithful picture of the nature and character of 
these savage and miscellaneous hordes who roam 
the plains or inhabit the borders of this Sanara, 
and who, through the influence of money, presents 
artfully distributed, combined with some show of 
military force, could be collected, if necessary, into 
one formidable array, and precipitated along the 
whole line of the western frontier, overwhelming 
it with death and destruction. 

Will Great Britain fail to secure, by every appli- 
ance, the friendship, trade and aid, in a war with 





* A storia, 


us, of the numerous and fierce tribes scattered along 
our extended frontiers? Her conduct during the 
war of the revolution, when she employed them 
against us; her conduct in exciting them to con- 
stant acts of hostility during the period she held 
possession, in defiance of a solemn treaty, of the 
Northwest posts; the massacre of 8t. Clair’s army, 
of the river Raisin, of Dudley’s corps, and a host 
of like melancholy instances, will furnish an answer; 
and, in continuance of this uniform policy, she is 
now dispensing fire arms and presents from the St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of Columbia river. Even 
the Indians of the deep glens and valleys of the 
mae mountains are influencea by this pervading 
policy. 

It has been shown with what facility the Rocky 
mountains ean be traversed. It will now be shown 
how easy it is to reach them from the west. Col. 
Dodge left Leavenworth on the 29th of May, 1835, 
with three companies of the 2d regiment of dra- 
goons. He took with the command two pieces of 
artillery, two wagon loads of flour, and twenty-five 
head of beef cattle, to furnish food, should the chase 
fail. Ascending the left bank of the Missouri to 
the river Platte, which they traversed, they then 
followed the left of the Platte to its south glork, 
which they pursued, when, for the first time, on 
the 15th of June, after the clouds had passed away 
that lowered over the earth, was unveiled to their 
view a magnificent prospect of the Rocky moun- 
tains peering above the horizon. These mountains 
resembled white conical clouds lying along the 
verge of the earth. The rays of a gorgeous get- 
ting sun shone upon their snow-capt summits, now 
at the distance of one hundred miles, giving thein 
a beautiful and splendid appearance. They con- 
tinued to approach these grand land inarks, when, 
on the 24th, the Platte was seen einerging from the 
third and loftiest tier of mountains, pouring its 
enermous mass of waters over a preeipice several 
hundred feet high, furnishing one of the most sub- 
lime spectacles in nature. After spending a month 
in this elevated and delightful region, and forming 
treaties of peace with several tribes of Indians, 
they passed the dividing ridge which separates the 
Platte from the Arkansas. They then descended 
the last named river to the main road, leading from 
the state of Missouri to Santa Fe and the internal 
provinces of Mexico. 

After a march of 1,600 miles, the corps arrived 
at Fort Leavenworth on the 16th of September, in 
good health, having lost but one man on the route. 
One of the beef cattle was bronght baek in a better 
condition than when it started on the journey. 

Col. Dodge is decidedly of the opinion that an 
army could march with ease from our western con- 
fines to the Pacific ocean, taking with it all its ar- 
tillery, munitions of war, and provisions. 

A vast chain of mountains commences at the 
}southern extremity of the Aterican continent, 
which range along the borders of the Pacific ocean, 
and, after threading the Isthmus of Darien, pass, 
with various altitudes, through Guatimala, Mexico, 
and its provinces, California, territory of Oregon, 
and finally disappear in the Arctie region. The 
northern portion is called the Rocky or Stony 
mountains, which rise in abrupt ruggedness on the 
side of the great North American plains, and appa- 
rently formed, at a remote period in the history of 
the world, on its eastern face, the walls to avast in- 
ternal sea, the bed of which was the valley of the 
Mississippi; whilst from its western flanks the de- 
scent is in regular terraces to the ocean. The 
northern extremity of this great spine of the world 
, gives origin to some of the noblest rivers of the 
| globe, the Missouri, Saskatchawine, Peace, Colum- 

bia, &c. 
/ ‘The following extract from the Encyclopedia of 
| Geography, it is understood, presents much the 
‘most correct and scientific account of these moun- 
tains yet given to the world, and will not, perhaps, 
prove uninteresting here: 

‘‘The Rocky mountains consist, as far as they 
have been examined, of primary formations, and 
their eastern chain, the Black hills, of gneiss and 
mica slate, green stone, amygdaloid and other igne- 
ous rocks. Chains of primary mountains, separated 
by sandy plains and volcanic tracts, constitute the 
country between the Rocky mountains and the Pa- 
cific; but to the east of that range are several near- 
ly horizontal formations, of the limits or the relative 
age of which is little known. 














mountains, and from the Missouri to the Arkansas 
and the Rio Colorado, as well as the plains includ- 
-ed within the Rocky mountains, is composed of a 
saliferous sandstone, containing beds of clay; and 
it is supposed that the same formation extends into 
Mexico, and that the red sand-stone described by 
| Humboldt as occurring extensively in the southern 
| parts of the continent may belong to it. The ge- 





«The country, from the falls of the Platte to the | 





neral color of the sand-stone is red, but it js 
times gray or white. ‘The saline contents aoa 
cipally, muriate of soda, but other salts, of ie 
and cathartic properties, likewise abound . 
springs are of general occurrence, and rock <1" 
found im large beds west of the Rocky aneall 
as well as on the Rio Colorado, and ‘south 9: 
> 3 s of th 
great Salt Lake. The surface of the ground 
cially of the banks of the ravines, js often “spe 
thickly incrusted with saline matter. 
likewise found in many parts of the co 
fossils are said to abound in the sand-s 
river Platte. In the neighborhood of the Ro 
mountains, the formation is covered with a de oa 
of gravel and boulders, apparently derived. fro 
the adjacent hills; but at a distance from them i 
overlaid by a bed of loose barren sand, the arity 
of which, the author conceives, may partial] oa 
ceal the existence of other formations, especial 
of that green sand which occurs so extensiyely 
the Missouri above the river Platte. A 

‘At the eastern base of the Rocky mount 
and for a short distance up their declivity, are yay 
ous conglomerates, and gray and red sand-stone 
dipping at high angles; but these deposites are ny 
considered to belong to the great sand-stone form, 
tion, as they contain no salt. 

‘En aseending the Missouri, from its confluence 
with the Mississippi, the banks are, in Many cases 
composed of limestone clifis, 200 and 300 feet hich 
containing producte, terebratule, and encrini; bill 
of this limestone occur also near the Chariton, ang 
im the same district i3 good bituminous coal. 

“Above the junction of the Platte with the Mi 
souri are beds of sand-stune and dark blue shale 
and a little higher, adjacent to the Au Jacque, an 
high perpendicular bluffs, of a formation consider 
ed to be true chalk. This deposite extends fo 
several miles up the Missouri, and it occurs furthe 
down the river, about the mouth of the Omaha, by 
its lateral extent is not known. No flints have ye 
been noticed in situ, but pebbles and noduleso 
flints, similar to those so abundant in the valley ¢ 
the Thames, are numerous lower down the river 
even as low as the Mississippi. Belemnites hay 
been picked up in the same district. 

“From below the Big Bend to the Rocky moun 
tians, both on the Missouri and the Yellow-ston 
rivers is, a vast formation, said to be very rich in fos 
sils, indieating an upper secondary group, and th 
matrix in which the shells are imbedded resembles 
very closely, some of the green sand beds of Europe 
The fossils mentioned in the paperare a Hauite, 
Gryphea, considered to be the Gryphea Columia 
and Belemnites compressus. This formation has no 
been traced continuously over the whole area @ 
luded to, but the same fossils have been brough 
from the beds of the Missouri and Yellow ston 
rivers, and from their springs in the Rocky moun 
tains; they have likewise been found west of th 
range. 

‘‘Above the Big Bend occurs, also, an extensit 
range of horizontal beds of lignite, sand-stoné 
shale, and clay, forming bluffs 200 and 300 lee 
high, and continuous for several days’ journey. Li 
nite is also found on the Cherry river, and alon 
the whole of the country watered by the Powde 
river, in beds from 3 to 9 feet thick. This form 
tion is conceived to be more recent than that whic 
contains the fossils, as the latter has a slight westel 
ly dip, and therefore nay underlie it. 

“Silicified trunks of trees are stated to have bee 
noticed on the banks of the streaims, and are col 
sidered by the traders to have fallen from the blu 

‘<No recent volcanic production appears to hat 
yet been brought from the country east of the Rock 
mountains, with the exception of the pumice whi¢ 
annually descends the Missouri; but nothing's) 
known of the quarter whence it is derived. VV 
of the mountains, however, from the Salmon 1's 
to beyond Lewis’ river, and for a considerable di 
tance around the insulated mountains called | 
Butts, the country is said to be composed of lat 
traversed by a multitude of deep, extensive ae 
having a general direction from northwest to 50" 
east, and nearly parallel to that of the mountal?s 

‘Volcanic mounds, cracked at the top and su 
rounded by fissures, are numerous over the ' 
region, but no lava appears to have flown from ry 
and we may conjecture that they were forme 7 
the action of elastic or gaseous matter. Bag! 
places, deepcircular funnels, q few yards nr 
ter, penetrate thesurface. For more than 4 sil 
the Columbia runs between perpendicular ci! 
lava and obsidian, from 200 to 300 feet high, W" 
are traversed by great fissures, and present oa 
phenomena of dikes in the most striking | ae 
The malador branch of the Columbia flows thr 
a similar gorge. 

“We tbe this occasion to correct the ee 
previously given of the Great Salt lake, whic 
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3 are ori aba? "; fresh water. The length of the lake is 

» Of bit; oe ated to be 150 miles, and its breadth 40 or 50. 

nd. Bj i Thermal springs abound along the base on each ' 
oek salt; ‘de of the Rocky mountains, and in the volcanic 

NOUDtain Mme slat: They are ‘stated to vary in temperature 

uth of 4 - blood-heat to the boiling point, and to form, 
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PAM og their earthly contents, large mounds, some- 
often, ala ae of a pure white, hard, siliceous nature, and 
FYPsum j Pockets of a substance which, ondrying, becomes 
Antry, any ‘werulent. In the volcanic district, some of the 
One On th weno are said to be sour; and many sulphurious 
the Rog i a occur both in and west of the mountains. 
a deposit tir pure surphur has been occasionally seen 
ved fro, ott the Great Salt lake, and at the eastern base of 
| them jt; e mountains, but none in tbe volcanic district.”’ 
he driftiy Navigators, early as well as recent, portray the 
Ually eon, ountry in glowing language, and dwell with de- 
€speciallwlm nt on the lovely variety of hill and dale, fertility, 


Dively of ; soil, noble forests, amenity of landscape, ae 
impid streams flowing through the land; but, above 
il, they dwell, with the greatest satisfaction, on 
ne solt climate of this delightful coast. Cook, 


nixon, Portlock, Vancouver, Langsdorf, Kotzebue, 


Nountaing 
y, are Vari 
iInd-stone 


tes are nol ag many others, unite in the same opinion as to 
One forma he benignity of the climate, which varies wide 

‘om that on the opposite coast of the Atlantic 
confluence ncead, Where, in the winter and spring seasons, in 


lany cases 
) feet high 
rer ini; hill 
ariton, ang 


he sane parallels of Jatitude, storm and tempest, 
pail, snow and sleet hold sullen sway. 

When Lewis and Clark took theirdeparture from 
he coast of the Pacific ocean, in the month of 


oal, ~BMarch, the surface of the earth was dressed in 
: the ~ lowers; the embryo buds had expanded into leaves, 
ue shale 


yhilst the grass in the river bottoms was 12 or 18 
nches high. 

The following statement of the weather, during 
e winter and spring they spent there, will not, 
perhaps, prove uninteresting to the senate. The 
emperature changed as they approached the moun- 
ains, the highest peaks of which were covered with 
verlasting snows. 

January 7. The loss of the thermometer sincerely 
yretted. The parties confident that the climate 
s much warmer than in the same parallel of lati- 
ide in the Atlantic ocean. There has been one 
light white frost since the 7th of November. We 
ave seen no ice, and the weather is so warm that 
ye are obliged to cure our meat with smoke and 


Jacque, arg 
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xtends fo 
"urs furthe 
Dinaha, bu 
ts bave ye 

nodules o 
1e valley 0 
n the river 
nites hay 


ocky moun 
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up, and thine to save it. 
: oy joe January 12. The wind from any quarter off the 
Or PYgnd, or along the northwest coast, causes the air to 


1 Hamnite, 
a Columba 
tion has no 


ecome cooler, 


January 14. Weather perfectly temperate; never 
perienced so warm a winter as the present. 


> area al gph 
rhe roll January 25. It is now perceptibly colder than it 
te ape a3 been this winter. 

fs January 28. Pretty keen frost; the coldest night 


f the season. 

February. Fair 6, rain 16, cloudy 5, snow 1 day. 
February 8. The feeling of the airindicated that 
le rigor of the winter had passed. 

February 24, Quite warm. 

March. Fair 8, rain 16, cloudy 7. So warm that 
re was unnecessary. 

we! 13. Plants began to appear above the 
round, 

March 15. Plants put forth their leaves. 

March 25. Gooseberry bushes in leaf. 

March 26, Huinming birds appear. 

March 39. Grass sixteen inches high in river 
ditoms. 

Mr. Prevost says that “the climate to the south- 
ind of 53° assumes a mildness unknown in the 


west of the 
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o have bee 
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ars +a une latitude on the eastern side of the continent. 
f the yore ithout digressing to speculate upon the cause, I 
mice WO"'MBill merely state that such ia particularly the fact 
thing S S45 deo, 16 min., the site of FortGregory. The 
ved, We + S 


tcury, during the winter, seldom descends be- 
W the freezing point; when it does so, it is rarely 
‘lonary for any number of days, and the severity 
the season is nore determined by the quantity of 
Ker than by its congelation. The rains usually 
amence with November, and continue to fall 
tially until the latter end of March or the be- 
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ae sie DS Of April. A benign spring succeeds, and 
ahs ahd * the summer heats obtain, they are so tempered 
é : the showers as seldom to suspend vegetation. I 
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n wa , {itloxuriant on my arrival, (October 1, 1818,) 
e ag I 

- In mela, uring a fortnight’s stay, experienced no 












lange of weather to retard its course.” 
“it. Irving, in bis Astoria, says, ‘A remarkable 
“racteristic of the country west of the Rocky 
puntains is the mildness and equability of the 
poate. That great mountain barrier seems to di- 
® the continent into different climates even in 
“ same degree of latitude. The rizorous winters 
sultry summers, and all the capricious inequali- 
8 of temperature prevalent on the Atlantic side 


| un : 
ebich h the mountains, are but little felt on their wes- 


dg in diam 
ran 40 mil 
ular clifls 
high, whi 
esent al 
ows throus 


been journeyed round, and ascertained to;tern declivities. ‘the country between them and 
tlet, though it receives two considerable the Pacific is blessed with milder and steadier tem- 


| 





perature, resembling the climate of parallel latitudes 
in Europe. In the plains and valleys, but little 
snow falls throughout the winter, and usually melts 
while falling. It rarely lies on the ground more 
than two days at a time, except on the summit of 
the mountains. The winters are rainy rather than 
coid. The rains for four months, from the middle 
of October to the middle of March, are almost in- 
cessant, and often accompanied by tremendous | 
thunder and lightning. The winds prevalent at} 
this season are from the south and southeast, which 
usually bring rain. Those from the north to the 
southwest are the harbingers of fair weather and a 
clear sky. The residue of the year, from the mid- 
dle of March to the middle of October, an interval 
of seven months, is serene and delightful. There 
is scarcely any rain throughout this time, yet the 
face of the country is kept fresh and verdant by 
nightly dews, and occasionally by humid fogs in 





the mornings. These are not considered prejudi- 
cial to health, since both the natives and the whites | 
sleep in the open air with perfect impunity. While | 
this equable and bland temperature prevails through- 
out the lower country, the peaks and ridges of the | 
vast mountains by which it is dominated are cover- | 
ed with perpetual snow. This renders them dis. | 
cernible at a great distance, shining, at times, like | 
bright summer clouds; at other times assuring the | 
inost erial tints, and always forming brilliant and | 
striking features in the vast landscape. The mild | 
temperature prevalent throughout the country is | 
attributed by some tothe succession of winds from | 
the Pacific ocean, extending from latitude 20 deg. | 
to at least 50 deg. north. These temper the heat, 
of summer so that in the shade no one is incom- | 
moded by perspiration. They also soften the rie | 
gors of winter, and produce such a moderation in 
climate that the inhabitants can wear the same dress 
throughout the year.” 

The following extract is from a recently publish- 
ed journal of Mr. Spalding, who lately passed from 
the valley of the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Columbia, with his wife: 

‘‘We left Wallawalla the 6th of September, in a 
boat propelled by six oarsmen. The usual time of 
a passage down is five days. We were detained 
by head winds, and did not arrive till the 12th. | 
Here we were met by the warmest expressions of | 
friendship by Doctor McLaughlin, who conducted | 
us immediately to his house. After a brief inter- 
view, he conducted us to his gardens, and, be as- 
sured, we were not a little surprised to see west of 
the Rocky Mountains, where we expected to meet 
scarcely the first buddings of civilization, such per- 
fection in horticulture, 





About five acres are laid 
out in order, and stored with almost every species 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers; and among them 
figs and citrons, oranges, lemons, promegranates, | 
cotton plants, and all comimon fruits in the United | 
States. Every thing produces well. For soine days 
our time was divided between visits on the farm, 
to the mills, the herds, the dairy, the stores, the} 
ships in port, the school, &c. It of course gave) 
us great satisfaction to witness these {fruits of civi- 
lization, which we supposed our eyes had looked 
upon for the last time when we passed the frontier | 
line of our own land. Dr. McLaughlin’s farm is 
the largest on the Columbia river, and produced 
last year 4,500 bushels of wheat, 4,000 of peas, 
1,700 of barley, 1,500 of oats, potatoes not gather- 
ed, corn but little. His horned cattle 750, swine 
400, with from 200 to 300 horses. He has a saw! 
mill and a flouring mill.” 

Such, from a tnited stream of testimony, is the 
softness of this climate that it may alinost be con- | 
sidered tropical. The country from the ocean as- | 
cends by regular terraces or plateaus to the sum- | 
mits of the Rocky mountains, and presents every | 
variety of soil, which will be found adapted to| 
every variety of culture, and is watered by the no- | 
ble Columbia and its numerous tributaries; and, at | 
some not far distant day, will be found the theatre | 
of man’s grandest and happiest efforts. 

Lewis and Clark, in describing the immediate 
valley of the Columbia river, say: 

‘This valley is bounded westward by the moun- 
tainous country bordering the coast, from which it 
extends eastward thirty miles in a direct line, till 
it is closed by the range of mountains crossing the 
Columbia above the Great Falls. Its length from | 
north to south we are unable to determine, but we | 


! 


believe that the valley must extend to a great dis- | 
tance; it is, in fact, the only desirable situation for | 
a settlement on the western side of the Rocky | 
mountains, and, being naturally fertile, would, if 
properly cultivated, afford subsistence for forty or| 
fifty thousand souls. The highlands are generally | 
of a dark rich loam, not much injured by stones, | 


and though waving, by no means too steep for cul-| 

















tivation, and a few miles from the river they widen 
at least on the north side, into rich, extensive prai- 
ries. The timber on them is abundant, and con- 
sists almost exclusively of the several species of fir 
already described, and some of which grow toa 
great height. We measured a fallen tree of that 
species, and found that, including a stump of 
about six feet, it was three hundred and eighteen 
feetin length, though its diameter was only three 
feet. ‘The dog-wood is also abundant on the up- 
lands; it differs fromm that of the United States, in 
having a much smoother bark, and in being much 
larger; the trunk attaining a diameter of nearly 
two feet. There is some white cedar of a large 
size, but no pine of any kind. In the bottom lands 
are the cotton-wood, ash, large leafed ash, and 
sweet willow. Interspersed with these are the 
pashequaw, shanataque, and compound fern, of 
which the natives use the roots. The rede fiower- 
ing currant abounds on the uplands, while along the 
river bottoms grow luxuriantly the water-cress, 
strawberry, cinquetoil, narrow-dock, sandrush, and 
the flowering pea, which is not yet in bloom. 
There is, also, a species of the bear’s claw, now 


blooming, but the large-leafed thorn has disappear- 


ed, nor do we see any longer the whortleberry, the 
shallum, or any of the other evergreen shrubs 
which bear berries, except the species the leaf of 
which has a prickly margin.” 

The same yentlemen also observe: 

“The horse is confined principally to the nations 
inhabiting the great plains of Columbia, extending 
from latitude 409 to 509 north, and occupying the 
tract of territory lying between the Rocky moun- 
tains and a range of mountains which pass the Co- 
lumbia river about the Great falls. Free tribes 
possess them in immense numbers. They appear 
to be of an excellent race, lofty, elegantly formed, 
active, and durable. Many of them appear like 
fine English coursers, and resemble in fleetness and 
bottom the best blooded horses of Virginia. The 
natives suffer them to run at large in the plains, the 
grass of which affords them their only winter sub- 
sistence, their masters taking no trouble to lay in a 
winter store for them; notwithstanding, they will, 
unless much exercised, fatten on the dry grass af- 
forded by the plains during the winter. Whether 
the horse was originally a native of this country 
or not, the soil and the climate appear to be per- 
fectly well adapted to the nature of this animal. 
Horses are said to be found wild in. many parts of 
this extensive country. An elegant horse may be 
purchased of the natives for a few beads or other 
paltry trinkets, which, in the United States, would 
not cost more than one or two dollars. The abun- 
dance and cheapness of horses will be extremely 
advantageous to those who may hereafter aiteinpt 
the fur trade to the East Indies. by way of Colum- 
bia river and the Pacific ocean.” 

Wild sheep are also found in this region, and on 
the coast. Lewis and Clark say, ‘The sheep is 
foundin many places, but mostiy in the timbered 
parts ofthe Rocky mountains. They live in greater 
numbers on the chain of mountains forming the 
commencement of the woody country on the cvast. 
We have seen only the skins of these animals, 
which the natives dress with the wool, and 
the blankets which they manufacture from the 
wool. Ths animal, from this evidence, appears to 
be the size of our common sheep, of a white color. 
‘The wool is fine on many parts of the body, but, in 
length, not equal to that of our domestic sheep.” 

Since the expedition of these gentlemen, several 
districts have been discovered, of boundless fertility, 
along the coast as well as inland, and it can now 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that it will 
prove the finest grazing country in the world; 
greatly superior, in every respect, to Mexico or to 
the plains anc pampas of South America. 

In conclusion, the committee would remark, that 
the title of the United States to the territory of 
Oregon is, in their opinion, beyond doubt; that its 
possession is important in our commercial and In- 
dian relations; that it is in danger of being lost by 
delay; and so viewing it, they hope the executive 
will take steps to bring the controversy on this sub- 


ject with England toa speedy termination. Inthe 


mean time they have reported a bill authorizing the 
president to employ in that quarter such portions 
of the army and navy of the United States as he 
may deem necessary for the protection of the per- 
sons and property of those who may reside in that 
country. 

The map of the territory of Oregon, and chart of 
the Columbia river, which accompany this report, 
are believed to be the most correct, and furnish the 
most recent and authentic information, of any yet 
published, and were prepared by colonel Albert, of 
the topographical bureau, with much care and Ja- 
bor. The chart was made by Mr. Slacum after his 
recent visit to Oregon. 
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CHRONICLE. 

We are indebted to the Boston Patriot for a compara- 
tive statement of the expurts of cotton and wollen 

oods, from Liverpool to the principal ports of the 
Tait “d States, within the three last summers. Ac- 
cording to this statement, the quantities of the erticle 
named exported in the respective years, from April to 
Sep.ember, inclusive, were as follows, viz: 

PACKAGES OF COTTON GOoDs. 


To N. York. Philad, Balt. Boston. Total. 
1336, 15,655 2,027 528 1,919 20,140) 

1837, 1,633 140 41 23 1.842 

1833, 4705 932 540 330 6507 
WOOLLEN GOODS. 

1336, 12,651 2,342 1,474 1,621 13,096 

1837, 3, 106 903 369 21 4,400 

1833, 5163 1,210 814 235 7592 
WORSTED STUFFS. 

1336, 4,826 271 o>. teen 6,637 

1837, 2,169 532 122 167 2,990 

1333, 3,613 452 90 221 4 376 

BUANKETS. 

1836, 3,213 716 133 294 4 361 

1837, 1,755 183 123 48 2,109 

1333, 1,073 101 45 76 1,300 


New York salt duties. The amount paid into the 
treasury for duties on salt, are greater for the last year 
than for any year since the rates were reduced, which 
was in 1334. 

The receipts for the months of June, July, August, 
and September, for the years 1836, ’37 and ’33, are as 
follows, viz: 








1836. 1837. 1333. 

June, 41,74 17,972 25,580 
July, 21,819 23,483 26,975 
Aug. 19,339 22,435 26,373 
Sep. 19,793 22,970 24,009 
$72,699 $86,865 $103,223 


The increase this year over last is $16,363 and over 
1335, $30,529. | 
Canal tolls. Flour, §c. The tolls collected on the | 
New- York state canals for the first week in October, | 


were 
€53,333 84 


La 1337, 
In 1333, 65,752 02 








Increase in favor of 1838, $12,423 18 or 23 per ct. 
The tolls for the same period in 1835, were $57,- 
522 63. 
The merchandize shipped at Albany and West-Troy 
during the same week, was 
In 1837, 


| 6,477,300 pounda, 
In 1883, 


9 673,000 pounds, 








Increase in favor of 1838, — 3,200,700 Ibs or 50 pr ct. 


The flour and wheat arrived at tide water, via the 
canals, for the same period, was 


Boils. Flour. Bush. Wheat. 





In 1837, 45,818 18,040 
lo 1833, 47,139 22,271 
Increase in favor of 1833, 1,321 4,231 


Steain engines in the manufactoring districts of Ire- 
land. From a retura given 11 the second report of the 
lrish railway coimm.ssion, We obtain the following faets, 
wilich are Uicre given in detail— , 


No. engines. To. horse power. 


Beifast and neisyborhood = 59 1,274 
Clonmel and “ 3 65 
Cork 23 412 
Dubin 29 433 
Galway 4 46 
Kilkenny 7 164 
Limerick }2 POG 
Londonderry 8 116 
Porilaw 3 300 
W atertord 7 Oi) 

151 3111 


Oi the filty engines in Belfast, two are used in spin- 
ning cotton yarn, a third in spinning cotton and linen 
Yara, One in spianing aad weaviag cotton, seventeen 
in sp.nning haca yarn, and four in bleaching, calico 
printag, and dyeing; the others are used for a variety 
of purp ses in conaection with other nranufactures, &c. 
In Dablin, one is used for a cotton spianing wheel, and 
one for cotton printing works, 
dargest kind used in Ireland, of an aggregate power of 


turee hundred horses, are used for a cotton factory; | 


but all the re:nainder of the one hundred and fifty one 
are used in grinding, pumping, turning machinery in 
foundries, working collieries, &c. Three are used in 
starch mauufactories. 

Land sales at Butesville, Ark. “The News” of the 
29th says: “The land sales at this place commenced on 
the 10:h inst., and have been continued until the pre- 
sent. We are informed that only one quarter of a seec- 
tion has been sold at public sale, and _ that, at only 
$125 peracre. There are many who wish to purchase, 
who cannot obtain sufficient gold and sitver to do so. 
It is not in the country,” 

Ovegon mission. Some years ago the missionary so- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal church sent a mission 
family to the flathead Indians, under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. Jason Lee. Since that period, several 
additions have been made to the mission by persons 
who have gone out via the Sandwich Islands. 





In Portlaw three of the | 


| 


-and buried it past all remembrance. 


seat of this interesting’ mission is so distant, that intelli- 
gence of i's proceedings is but seldom received, but 
every thing thus far has been of the most favorable 
character. We have now the pleasure of aes Oe 
numerous friends of the Oregon mission, that the Rev. 
Jason Lee, the superintendant, with five Indian boys, 
reached Alton, Ill., on the 19th of Sept. on their way to 
New York. [N. ¥Y. Com. 


More wrecks. The ship Annawan, from Liverpool 
for New Orleans, was wrecked on the 25th July, upon 
Cow island, twenty-four miles from Aux Cayes, and 
totally lost—ihe cargo was saved in a damaged condi- 
tion. ‘The captain arrived at New Orleans in the brig 
Bogota, from Havana. 

The schr. Flora, of Marblehead, spoke the schr. 
Franklin, of Beverly, on the 19th ult., near the Grand 
bank, in a sinking condition, and the next morning 
saw a schooner botton: up, supposed to have been the 
Frankktin. 


The ‘Pallahassee Floridian of the 29:h Septem- 
ber, says:—The accounts from Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, of the disastrous consequences of the gale of 
the 8th instant, are truly distressing; the hulls of ves- 
sels, some bottom upwards, others dismasted, here and 
there a total wreck, have been seen floating about the 
gulfin every direction on the Bahama side; the loss of 
life and property must necessarily be very great; as a 
proof of our assertion, we are informed by a passenger 
on buard the schooner Rome, Meegin captain, from 
Nassau, that at one house alone, there were boarding 
twenty-five sca captains, all of them masters of mer- 
chant vessels that had suffered trom the late gale. The 
oldest inhabitants say that not within their recollection 
has this coast been visited with so tremendous a hur- 
ricane.” 


ago, are going on with activity, and, it is ad; 





Fires in Boston. The following is a brief summary | 
of the number of fires, and the amount of loss sustained | 
by fire,in Boston, during the last nine years: 

In 1829, the department was called out 123 umes, 20) 
of which were caused by alarms out of the citv. Loss | 
of property in the city, $112,159; insurance $65,450. 

tn 1330, called ont 85 times, 10 of which was caused 
by alarms out of the city. Loss $58,000; insurance 
$34,000, 

In 1831, called out 51 times, 4 of which was caused 
by alarms out of the city. Loss $34,000; insurance 
p18, 000, 

In 1832, called out 133 times, 20 of which was caused | 
by alarms out of the city. Joss $34,000; insurance | 
$18,090 | 

In 1833, called out 144 times, 25 of which was caused 
by alarms out of the city. Loss $94,000; insurance 
$43,000. | 


In 1834, called out 103 times, 25 of which was caused | 
by alarms out of the city. Luss $38,000; insurance | 
$25,00v, 

In 1835, called out 155 times, 21 of which was caused 
by alarms out of the city. Loss $206,000; insurance | 
$104,009. | 

In 1836, called out 203 times, 97 of which was caused | 


by alarms out of the city. Loss $137,000; insurance | 


$48,000, 


In 1837, called out 135 times, 33 of which was caused 


Loss $167,610; insurance 
[| Transcript. 


by alarms out of the city. 
$115,470, 


| 
are among the latest on the list, and a circumstance" 


Great curiosisy. Lieut. comd’t Sturgis, of the reve- 
nue cutter Hamulion, showed us, on Saturday morning, 
a hoe, which was found compietely embedded in astick 
of live oak timber, of Georgia growth, intended for the 
ship repitblic, built last year, at Wareham, by capt. 
David Nve, and now sailing out of the port of New 
York. ‘The timber measured 135 inches square, and the 
hoe was discovered by one of the ship builders eutting 
into it with an axe. 
hiding place with a chisel, and the eye of the hoe was 
fuund near the centre of the stick, where was a knot 
indicating a branch, and the edge was an inch below 
the surface. 
pended on a branch of the tree long since, and was 
turgotten, and escaped notice until ihe wood grew over, 
[Boston Trans. 


Harvard College. By the catalogue just published 
fur the present academical year, it appears that the 
whole number of students is 393, viz: Graduates: 
Theological students 19, law students 73, students at- 
tending medical lectures 82, resident graduates 2. 
Undergraduaics: Seniors 63, juniors 44, sophomores 
54, Freshmen 55, university student I. ‘The necessary 
expenses for a year, included in the college bills, are 
$195. Agreeably to recent arrangements, the aca- 
demical year is now divided into two terms and two 
vacations. ‘The first term. continues twenty weeks, 
and is followed by a vacation of six weeks. The 
second term also continues twenty weeks. 

Deaths in New York. The New York city inspector 
reports the death of 173 persons, during the week end- 
ing on Saturday, the 6:h of October, 1833, viz: 35 men, 
30 women, 65 boys, and 45 girls—of whom 40 were of 
the age of one year and under; between 1 and 2, 34. 
Diseases: Cholera infantum 16; consumption 20; con- 
vulsions 9; whooping cough 10, &c. Places of na- 
tivity: United States 125; Ireland 32; England 3; 
Scotland 3; Germany 5; France 1; South America 1; 
Unknown 3. Oi whom 10 were colored persons. 

The Charleston papers announce the death of Mr. 


Hibbert, the mate of the Pulaski, who escaped the un- 
fortunate wreck of that vessel, with Mrs. Nightingale 
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and others, in a boat. 


‘last, a short distance above Malden. 


just been communicated to us by a gentleman 1 ti 


| town, which shows that such presents are not siricl 


t was carefully extracted from iis | 


‘The probability is, that the hoe was sus- | 
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The Rochester Democrat states that a keo 
der on one of the freight cars of the Tonaw 
road, on the 6th instant, caught fire from a < 
blew up, without doing any injury except scat 
other articles upon the car. The agents 
aware of the contents of the keg. 


The preparatory works of the Paris and Hay 
road company, which commenced about gs: 
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the most favorable prospects. The company js &., 

to have received several proposals from persons w; 7 
ing to contract, under a forfeit, for laying doyy ry 
portion of the road between Paris and Ponto‘se. On 















individual, a foreigner, is said to have offered to... 
cute the task for a million of francs per leave inclad 
ing the machines and wagons. company, which 
offers security to the amount of a million of francs b. 
proposed to execute the same contract for six milljo, 
including the building of a bridge over the Oise he 
not including the machines and the vehicles, |) hal 
cases the term allowed for the execution of the contiag 
is to be 15 months. . 


We learn from the St. Louis Republican that 4 
steamboat, gen. Dodge, was lost, on the 25th ults 
her voyage from that city to. New Orleans, abou jy 
miles below the mouth of the Ohio river. She s‘ruch 
a snag, sunk below the surface of the water nearly fie 
feet, and not perceivable, which knocked a large } 
in her bottom. She was run to the shore, and syp} 
immediately in ten feet water. "Phe hul! of the boa; ‘ 
supposed to bea total loss. ‘The engine and firpityy. 
and all that was on deck, will be saved. Te cargy 
consisted chiefly of lead. The passengers and crey 
were taken on board the steamboat Jolin Linton) 
lives lost. 

She was insured in the Missouri and Union Ingy. 
ance Offices of this city, at $19,590. We have not y, 
derstood what amount was insured upon her cargo, by 
are told that the whole will be about $25,000. ~ 


Health of Charleston. On the subject of the heal 
of Charleston, the Couricr of the 10th says: 

The total number cf deaths for the week ending o 
Saturday last, amounted to fifty-one, thirty-cight ¢ 
Which were by stranger’s fever, considerably less jhiay 
was reported last week, but equal in number to tp 
report of the week previous, from which it appeag 
there has been no abatement whatever in the progres 
of the disease. 

Lynching extraordinary. A barre] of whiskey wa 
recently tarred and feathered, and then consumed ty 
fire, at Valley Forze, (Pa.,) after a temperance addreg 
by the rev. Mr. Hunt; the leader of the work of & 
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| struction was a Cealer in ardent spirts. : 


The British steamer Cynthia, plying between Winé 


-sor and Malden, was destroved by fire on Saturdy 


The fire ha 
made such progress before discovered, that the capt 
had barely time to run her ashore. The boat, ireigi 
passengers” baggage, in short, every thing on board 
her was burned. (Buffalo St 

A present for the queen. We should imag» 
queen Victoria must soon have two or three acu 
storehouses erected, wherein to deposite all the tcier 


of affection that flow in from her loving sulyects 
| Shawls, stockings, shoes, and bonnets from Amenci 


f 


linmted to aricles of personal apparel. On Moncal 
| he was travelling on the Lincoln mail, and, whe 
| Folkingham, a small wicker basket, mounted for 0" 
| venience on a broom, was hoisted to the coachinal yf 
(an old lady who emerged from one of the waysice Cl 
tages. On the top was sewn a piece of paper, on will 
Was writien, but not with a crow quill small and ne 
“To her gracious majesty queen Victoria, dcientel! 
England and Ireland, London, or elsewhere.” Cune4 
| was of course awakened, and a few little pokes 0 
basket lid displayed to the passengers a beaut! 
tortoise-shell cat, reposing on a piece of musiin, © 
with a quantity of bread by her side, in case si 
it into her head to be hungry before she reacie’ 
halls of royality. [Essex Herat 
The old lady probably thought of the prover), °@“ 
may look upon a king.” 
| Billiards on horseback. The game of billie 
| horseback has at length been played: tne 
oints occupied three hours and forty minutes. © 
ated had worsted stockings drawn over teir 
tu deaden the noise, and the way they frisked ane 
was curious; for when the riders took their cl’ 
strike, the nags took their cue to bolt. All hands ber 
called to the table, the prancing creturs rendered I "a 
difficult for the rider to “hold himself”—on: and hare 
still fo cannon, as they would neither stand ire” 
still. The players were well known for their £47 
and so were the horses; but the billiard balls ret)!" 
them too strongly of the farrier’s, and the memo! 
being obliged to bolt the latter, induced them intul'') 
to bolt.from the former. The bad taste of the one’ 
them no taste at all for the other, and the ng goo 
the spot ball were lost on an imagination fixed oe 
bolus. ‘The loser makes ten points, so that these” 
gentlemen members of the jockey club could have 4 
no mean jockies themselves. [New Orleans Amé™ 
Dahlias. The London Morning Chronicle says 
not fewer than twelve hundred thousand dahlias" 
exhibited at the late show of the South London ?” 
Society, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens! 
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